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WITH FIRE AND SWORD. 


A New Historical Novel of great power and interest, now first translated from 
the original of Henryk Sienkiewicz, by Jeremiah Curtin. The Scene—Po- 
land aid Russia. The Time—1648-1651. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


THIS BRILLIANT ROMANCE ATTRACTS ATTENTION EVERY- 
WHERE AND IS UNIVERSALLY PRAISED BY THE PRESS. 

Wonderful in its strength and picturesqueness.— Boston Courier. 

One of the most brilliant historical novels ever written.— Christian Union. 

There is not a tedious page in the entire magnificent story.— Boston Home Journal. 

The only modern romance with which it'can be compared for fire, sprightliness, rapidity of 
action, swift changes, and absorbing interest is “ The Three Musketeers” of Dumas.—Vew 
York Tribune. 

He exhibits the sustained power and sweep of narrative of Walter Scott and the humor of 
Cervantes,—PAtladelphia Inquirer. 


THE BLIND MUSICIAN. 


Translated from the Russian of Vladimir Korolenko, by Aline Delano, with an 
Introduction by George Kennan, and Illustrations by E. H. Garrett. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, 254 Washington Street, Boston, 








“ you have proved the royalty of genius and the ad}. 
vinity of love.” 


SHORT SIXES. 


Stories to be read while the candle 
burns. By A 





A Riva or ‘* Les MiszraBits.” 


The Rag-Picker of Paris. 


By Fsux Pyat. Translated from the French by 
BENJ. R. TUCKER. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

novel unequalled in its combination of dramatic 
ILLUSTRATED BY , power, picturesque y. crisp dialog ». pan- 
oramic effect, radical tendency, and bold handling of 

social questions. ep ge | written as a play, this 

masterpiece achieved THE Greatest Success KNowNn 

TO THE Frencu Stace. Recen:ly. and just before his 


C. J. TAYLOR. 
death, the author elaborated his play into a novel, in 


The publication of this series of short = form it presents a complete panorama of the Paris 
. ° . of the present century. 
stories will be begun in the Wuat Great Critics Tuinx or It. 
Heinrich Heine— The passion of Shakespeare and 


M IDS U M M E R P U C K ee ee, (to the author)—‘* You have 


killed Frederic Lemaitre for us. After his Father Jean 
Out Ju ly l 6, with No. i, - ae Rag-Picker of Paris,’ he can create no other 
“Col. Brereton’s Aunty.” 


| “Better than I,’ wrote Victor Hugo to Felix Pyat, 
| 
| 





Victoria, een of a (to Actor Lemaitre, 
after seeing him play in the piece)—‘‘Is there, then, 
such misery in the Faubourg St. Antoine?” Frederic 
Lemaitre (in reply)—** It is the Ireland of Paris.’’ 
Theophile  emenaert bag ee of a Titan.” 7. 
325 Large Pages. icth, $x; paper, 50 cents. e 
cloth editicn contains a fine portrait of the author. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publisher, 


Benj. R. Tucker, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY! 


RARAHU 
OR THE MARRIAGE OF LOTI. 


By Pierre Loti. Translated by Mrs. CLARA 
BELL. One vol. 16mo, paper, 50c. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


METHODS 
mai i ceipt of price. yok 
4 cotroptebeh & a Publishers, TEACHING PATRIOTISM 


az Murray Street, New Yor«k. IN THE 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
By COL. GEORGE T. BALCH, 


(GRAN D U N ION H OTE Le, Auditor of the Board of Education of the City 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y of New York. Octavo, cloth. Price $1.50. 
GEO. S. ADAMS, MANAGER: 





r] 





D. Van Nostrand Company, 


OPENED UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT FOR THE | PUBLISHERS, 
RECEPTION OF GUESTS ON WEDNESDAY, . ; 
JUNE 25TH, AND WILL REMAIN OPEN ; 23 Murray and 27 WARREN STs., 
UnTIL OCTOBER IST. H NEW YORK. 
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JUST PUBLISHED : 


‘*THE TOLTEC CUP,” a tak of the HERE 
and Now, in New York City, by ‘‘Nym 
CRINKLE” (A, C. Wheeler). Paper bound, 
75 cents. 

Mr. Wheeler is a writer of such noted skill and power 
that there was a t emendous competition for this nevel 
among the New York publishers, as soon as it was 
known that he was writing it ; and it was cnly by pay- 
ing a higher price than any other publishing house 
could offer—$10,o0o—that we succeeded in o! i 
it. This is the largest.sum paid for any recent work of 
fiction, and it is a most happy fact that the character 
of the story is far more remarkable and unusual than 
the price which it cost its publishers. 

Fr.m the first page to the last, “ The Toltec Cup” 
is intensely dramatic and of thrilling interest. It has 
a plot whose mysteries cannot be penetrated until its 
gifted author choo-.es to disclose them; the course of 
the story teems with the stirring incidents and episodes 
of active every-day life in New York, and the people 
about whom Mr. Wheeler’s fascinating mantle of ro- 
mance is thrown are most attractive because they are 
so mightily and unmistakably human. 


We have also in press, to be published about 
July 20th, ; 


“ ETEOCLES ; A TALE OF ANTIOCH,” 
dy Jessig AGNES ANDREWS, a thirteen-year- 
old child. Cloth bound, $1.00. 


And on or about the 15th of August, we 
shall also bring out 


**SEEMINGLY,” dy CAROLINE WASHBURN 
RocKkWooD and LEW VANDERPOOLE. In 
paper covers, 50 cents. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


“A SARATOGA ROMANCE,” dy CAROLINE 
WASHBURN ROCKWOOD. Nowin its ¢welfth 
edition, although the first appeared but a 
trifle more than six months ago. Price in 
paper covers, 25 cents. : 


Lew VANDERPOOLE PUBLISHING Co., 
162 Times BuILDING, NEw York CITY. 


A NEW INTERNATIONAL 
NOVEL 


In the Town and Country Library. 


EXPATRIATION. 


A Tale of Anglomaniacs. By the author of 
“ Aristocracy.” Izmo. Paper, 50 cents.’ 
Special clo-h binding, $1.00. 





Wat THE Press say or ‘* Aristocracy.’’ 


The Critic says: “It is sel¢cm one comes across a 
bit of satire so pointed, brilliant, and effective as the 
anonymous skit called ‘ Aristocracy.’”’ 


The Tribune says: ‘‘This is undoubtedly an 
amusing book.” 


The Boston Traveller says; ‘* The book will make 
a sensation.” 


A The Sun says: “ This book has not a dull page in 
it. 


D. APPLETON &CO., Pubtisters, 


I, 3 AND 5 Bonp St., New York. 
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A TONIC. 


Horsford’s Aad | Phosphate, 


A most excellent and agreeable tonic 
and appetizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and vitality, 
and enlivens the functions. 


Dr. H. K. CLarkKg, Geneva, N. Y., says: 


**Tt has proved of great value for its tonic 
and revivifying influence.” 


Dr. J. H. StepMAN, West Brattleboro, Vt., says: 
* Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





CAUTION :—Be sure the ward “ Hors- 
Sord’s” is printed on the label. All others are 
Spurious. Never sold in bulk. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








Ovington Brothers, 
RICH TABLE CHINAAND 
SOLID SILVER WARE, 


330 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


BROOKLYN HOusE, 
Fulton and Clark Sts. 











HERRING'S 
SAFES. 


The Champion Fire Record. 
Special Designs for Residences. 
HERRING & CO., 


251 & 252 Broadway, New York, 




















BANGS & CO., 


Ups. m LASRaR ies. BOOKS .COINS, 
Autographs, Consignments Solicited, 
739 741 Broadway, New York. 


MONUMENTS. 


We arrange original and characteristic de- 


signs for work in granite, stone, marbles, etc. 
Bronze Portrait-reliefs and Figure-subj ects a 


ty. Designs should be decided upon 
at once for any work to be set this season. 


J. & R. LAMB, 

59 Carmine Street, - New York. 

Johns Hopkins University, 
BALTIMORE. 











Announcements for the next academic 
year are now ready and will be sent on 
application. 





FUR SUMMER READING. 





Pm a 


The Soul of Pierre, Bis ; 


ns onces —, uthor of * 7s Maries of the” 
P etc, ype ne Fig S-rrano, 

en tg of ¢ * Marie Bashki: the ae rare of a 
Young Artist,’ etc, with original illustrations by 
Emlie Bayard. Paper, so ceuts. Extracloth, $1.00. 


INE E TION with all the original 
bere peng — 

ayard, aes romme autifully printed on extra pa 
m de ally for this edition and handsomely bou in 


extra cloth. Gilt top, in box, etc. Price $2.00. 





An Artist’s Honor. 


Tran: lated by E. P. Rosins from the French of OC- 
TAVE FEUILLET, author of ‘The Romance of a 
Poor Young Man,’ etc. Paper, 50 cents; extra cloth, 


75 cents. 
Written in Red; 


or, The Conspiracy in the North Case. A story ¥ 
Boston. By Cas. Howarp Montacug and C. W. 
Dyar. Paper, 50 cents; extra cloth, 75 cents. 








By Author of ‘ ack Gordon,’ etc. 
Vivier. 
or Vivier, Loncman & Co., BANKERS. 

By W. C. Hupson (Barclay North), author of * Jack 
Gordon, Knight Errant, Gotham, 1883.’ * The Dia- 
mond Button,’ etc. Paper, 50 cents, cloth 75 cents. 

By Author of ‘As lt Was Written,’ etc. 


Two Women or One? 





From the Manuscript of Dr. Lzonarp Benaty. ¥ 
Henry HARLAND (Sidne Lath, author of ‘ As 
Was aay oe * Mrs. Peixada,’ *‘ The Yoke of the 
Thora,’ ‘A Latin-Quarter Courtship,’ * Grandison 
Mather,’ ‘Two Voices,’ etc. 1 vol. 32mo, artistic 
binding, cloth back, etc., 75 cents. 


Stolen America. 





By Isope. Henperson Frioyp. x vol., with Illustra- 
tions. Paper, so cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


A ROMANCE OF THE HEAVENS. 
Uranie. 


From the French of Camille Flammarion, by Mary J. 
Serrano, translator of *‘ Marie Bashkirtseff; the 
Journal ofa Young Artist,’ etc., etc. Paper, 50 cents; 
extra cloth, 75 cents. 


“4 Story of Real Life.” 
Pactolus Prime. 





A Novel. By Atsion W. Tourcer. Author of ‘A 
Fool's Errand,’ * Figs and Thistles,’ ‘Bricks Without 
Straw,’ etc., etc. 1 vol., r2mo, new and unique bind- 
ing, $r.00 


Juancho the Bull Fighter. 


Translated from the French of Théophile Gautier. By 
Mrs. oman Lewis. Paper, 50 cents; extra cloth, 
75 cents. 





David Todd. 


THE ROMANCE OF HIS LIFE AND LOVING. 
By Davip Macture. 1 volune, ramo. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, 75 cents. 





Scouting for Stanley in East 
Africa. 


THOMAS Srevans, author of author of ‘A Tour Around the 

orld on a Bicycle,’ etc. 1 vol., large ramo, Extra 

ae cee with portrait and numerous illustra- 
0 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company, 


104 and 106 Fourth Ave., New York. 





LOV BEL SSREGEN®, BOOKS. 
The ‘Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies. 


By J. McNett Wuistter. Cloth gilt, $2.00. 


The first edition of this original and charm- 
ing book was nearly exhausted before the date 
of publication and we can now only promise 
that future supplies shall be furnished con- 
secutively as the orders for the same are re- 
ceived by us. 


LOVELL’S AMERICAN AUTHORS 
SERIES. 


10. Betty. By ANNA VeERNON - Dorsey. 
Cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50c. 

In Anna Vernon Dorsey's story of “Betty” the 
women wear b ied gowns and the men square cut 
coats, wigs and swords, and the most serious business of 
life with them is love- -making. For a young writer this 
was a very cou us thing to attempt in this nine- 
teenth century; but the critics who have sat in. judg- 
ment upon the novel pronounce it a marked success, 
and predict much for the charming young author. 





12. Los Cerritos. By GERTRUDE FRANKLIN 
ATHERTON, author of ‘‘ Hermia Suy- 
dam.” Cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


A delightful story that is redolent with the atmos- 
phere of Southern California. Carmelita, the heroine, 
with her Mexican impetuosity, affords ample opportu- 
nity for dram tic effects, andt fe idyllic life of the land 
of the red woods offers a most attractive back ground. 
The author’s versatility has won for her a well deserved 
popularity. 


In press for early publication. 


11. Sunset Pass. By Captain CHARLES 
KinG. Cloth, $1.00 ; paper, Soc. 
Captain King's stories of military life bear the stamp 
of an originality which has the brisk, crisp atmosphere 
5 a ring and autumn mornings in our own 
oo Fe King is distinctly a military novelist. 





Recent Additions to 
LOVELL’S INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


78. By Order of the Czar. By JosepH Hat- 
TON. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

77. Scarlet Sin. By FLORENCE MARRYATT: 
Clorh, $1 00; paper, 50 cents. 

92. A Woman of the World. By F. Mase. 
Rosinson. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. 

94. Strange Crimes. By WILLIAM WESTALL. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

98. Soldiers Three and Other Stories. By 
By RuDYARD KIPLING. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

tor. The Hou-e on the Scow. By BerTHA 
Tuomas. ~Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. 

105. How Came He Dead. By J. FITzGeRaLp 
Motioy. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. 

108. Notes from the News. By JAMES PAYN. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

103. The Phantom Rickshaw. By RuDYARD 
KipLinG. Cloth, $1.00; paper 50c, 





Ia press for early Publication : 


68. A True Friend by ADELINE SARGENT. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

74. A Smuggler’ s Secret by FRANK BARRETT. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

100. The Blind Musician by STEPNIAC and 
Wo. WESTALL. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 

104. The Love of a Kady by ANNIE THOMAS. 
Cloth, $1 00; paper, 50 cents. 

106. The Keeper of the Keys by T. W. Ros- 
tnson. Clo-h, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

111. The Confessions of a Woman by MABEL 
Cottins. Cloth. $1.00; paper, 50 
cents. 


Send for Catalogue of Standard and Popular 
Works to 


JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY, 


142 TO 150 WorTH Street, New York. 
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Literature 
Sharp’s Life of Browning * 

Mr. WiLuiaM SHARP, in his prefatory note, modestly re- 
fers to his ‘ Life of Robert Browning’ as not pretending ‘to 
be more than a mémoire pour servir’ ; but we can le very 
well contented with it while waiting for ‘the definitive bi- 
ography ’ which, as he says, ‘cannot appear for many 
years to come.’ It is the work of a personal friend, who, 
moreover, has had the aid of Mr. R. Ba rett Browning and 
other relatives and intimate friends of the poet, whose co- 
operation ensures the accuracy of the biographical details, 
besides furnishing hitherto unpublished matter of special in- 
terest. This part of the stovy is admirably told, except for 
certain eccentricities of style which vex us at the beginning 
of the book but become merely amusing as we get used to 
them. For instance, we learn on the very first page that 
Browning was a Londoner, and that this is singularly appro- 
priate for so cosmopolitan a poet. It does not emphasize 
the fact to add that ‘one might well be proud to have had 
one’s atom-pulse atune from the first with the large rhythm 
of the national life at its turbulent, congested, but ever ebul- 
lient centre.’ Neither do we like to run across so many 
new-coined words, even though they mzy be self-defining, 
like ‘ poemicules,’ ‘ autopsychical ’ (which at first is disagree- 
ably suggestive of a connection with ‘autopsy ’), ‘incon- 
cision,’ ‘ previsioned,’ ‘ transmutive,’ and many another un- 
known tothe dictionaries, not excepting the ‘ New English ’ 
and the ‘Century,’ as far as they have gone. Words are 
used also in senses unkown to lexicography; as detachments, 
in the reference to ‘ fragrances . imperceptible al- 
most by the alertest sense in the day’s manifold detach- 
ments’; and inéeger, in the description of ‘In a Balcony’ as 
‘in a sense a fragment, but, though the integer: f a great un- 
accomplished drama, as complete in itself as the Funeral 
March in Becthoven’s Zroica Symphony.’ The use of very 
with participles, as ‘ very pleased,’ is ‘tolerable and not to 
be endured,’ though a current Briticism ; and ‘ anent’ should 
be left to the boarding-schools. Even there, however, we 
should hardly look forsuch a combination as ‘ the adequate 
performance of that end ’—to take the first specimen of the 
kind that we see on turning the leaf. We note, by the way, 
a curious slip in etymolozy in the statement that domdast is 
derived from Bombastus, ‘ the fourth baptismal name of Para- 
celsus.’ 

The literary biography of the poet, and the criticisms 
upon his various works, are particularly good, notwithstand- 
ing these occasional faults of style. Mr. Sharp is no blind 
worshipper of Browning, but sees and sets forth his weak- 
ness as well as his strength. He is almost alone among his 
coterie in protesting against the uncritical disparagement of 
Tennyson as compared with Browning. The former, he 
says, has shown ‘acon ummatea d continuous mastery of his 
art altogether beyond the intermittent expressional power of 





* Life of Robert Browning. By William pinee 4octs. Half morocco, $1.50" 
(Great Writers Series.) New" Wort. A. Lovell & Co. 
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Browning i in his most rhythmic emotion ‘at any time of his 


life’ That this may not be construed as damning the elder 
vad, with pra’se of his manner rather than his matter, he 
ss— 

* The insistence on the supremacy of Browning over all 
poets | since Shakespeare because he has the highest “ mes- 
sage” to deliver, because his intellect is the most subtle and 
comprehensive, because his poems have this or that dynamic 
effect upon dormant or sluggish or other active minds, is to 
be seriously and energetically deprecated. It is with pre- 
sentment that the artist has, fundamentally, to concern him- 
self. If he cannot present poetically, then he is not, in effect, 
a poet, though he may be a poetic thinker or a great writer.’ 

This is sound doctrine, which certain over- enthusiastic 
Browningites will do well to mark and ponder. The long 
poems of course suffer most when judged by this standard. 
Mr. Sharp doubts whether the author ‘ever produced any 
finer long poem [than “ Paracelsus ”] except “ Pippa Passes,” 
which is a lyrical drama, and neither exactly a “play” nor 
exactly a “ poem ” in the conventional usage of those terms’; 
but ‘artistically “ Paracelsus” is disproportionate, and has 
faults obtrusive enough to any sensitive ear.’ We can, how- 
ever, forgive the ‘ prosaic commonplaces’ which deface it, 

‘ those lapses from rhythmic energy to which the poet 
became less and less sensitive, till he could 
sink to the level of doggrel such as that which closes the 
poem called “ Popularity.”’ Elsewhere Mr. Sharp refers to 
the effort with which lovers of poetry must ‘strive to possess 
their souls in patience over some one or other of the bar- 
barisms, the Titanic excesses, the poetic banalities recur- 
rent in the later volumes.’ This frank utterance from the 
inner circle of the Browning ‘cult’ will comfort while it 
stariles those timid souls who have long had much the same 
feeling but would not for their lives have ventured to whis- 
per it. 

Many will agree with Mr. Sharp that ‘the equator of 
Browning’s genius may be drawn’ between the six volumes 
of the 1868 edition and thosé¢ published later; but not a few 
will prefer to fix the line after the appearance of ‘The Ring 
and the Book.’ But though this is ‘ as full of beauties as the 
sea is of waves,’ it lacks ‘the unity of the ocean.’ and there- 
fore is ‘not a work of art.’ Of the first “book,’ little except 
the closing apostrophe to ‘lyric Love’ is worth preserving; 
and the same is true of all but scattered passages in the 
next two ‘ books.’ In the three that follow ‘ a much higher 
poetic level is reached,’ Tising to a climax in ‘that lustrous 
opal set midway in the ‘ * Ring,” Pompilia's narrative.’ The 
two succeeding ‘books’ are ‘more tiresome and unneces- 
sary than the most inferior of the three opening sections’ ; 
and the Epilogue is unnecessary. Mr. Sharp sums up the 
matter thus, and we must confess that we do not seriously 
disagree with him :— 

‘It is in no presumptuous spirit, but out of my pro- 
found admiration of this long-loved and often-read, this su- 
perb poem, that I, for one, wish it comprised but the Pro- 
logue, the Plea of Gyido, ‘“*Caponsacchi,” “ Pompilia,” 
“The Pope,” and Guido’s last Defence. I cannot help 
thinking that this is the form in which it will be read in the 
years tocome. ‘I’hus circumscribed, it seems to me to be 
rounded and complete, a great work of art void of the dross, 
the mere désris which the true artist discards.’ 

We would fain follow our author in his discriminating 
criticism of the later poems, but our limits forbid more than 
the taste we have afforded of this portion of his work. The 
book is rendered the more valuable by the very full 
index of seven pages and the exhaustive bibliography 
of twenty-two pages prepared by Mr. John P. Anderson 
of the British Museum. This includes separate lists of 
collected editions, single works, contributions to magazines, 
printed letters, and selections; with an appendix of biog- 
raphical'and critical books and magazine articles dealing 
with the poet, and also a chronological list of his works. 
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“The Century Dictionary.” Vol. III * 


Vor. III. of ‘ The Century Dictionary’ embraces the six 
letters from G to L (inclusive) and comprises four monthly 
parts of about 300 triple-column quarto pages each. The 
same punctuality in the appearance of the parts has been 
maintained in this volume as in its two predecessors: the 
editors have not yet been called upon to apologize for de- 
lays. With steady-going industry and continuous enthusi- 
asm they have made ample preliminary preparations, ‘ got- 
ten’ all the work intelligently under way, and after years 
of codperative effort concentrated to one end, have start- 
ed the work with a victorious energy and impulse that will 
carry it happily to its conclusion. 

When the train is all laid, a babe can touch a wire and the 
Devil’s Reef is started from its foundations and thrown into 
the air. Not so with an undertaking like this. Innumer- 
able details must be looked after; ‘revise’ after ‘ revise’ 
has to pass through skilled hands and under the eyes of ex- 
perts; mountains of etymologies and quotations have to be 
sifted, sorted, run through countless intellectual colanders, 
corrected and sharpened at every point and angle; defini- 
tions never before entered in a dictionary, uses and applica- 
tions of yesterday as well as of a millennium ago, not before 
detected or catalogued, have to be ‘ scotched ’ and tracked to 
their dens; the periodicals at home and abroad have to be 
watched for corrections, discoveries, and overthown etymolo- 
gies; and then, after all this is done, and all the specialists 
and scientific experts have said their say on each individual 
word out of 200,000 and all the ‘ cranks’ who have volun- 
teered information and sent in ‘ views ’ have been answered, 
then the artistic printing must begin, the artist-illustrators 
must select from uncounted subjects suitable illustrations 
for all the scientific apparatus discussed, the aviaries of 
birds described, the manageries of animals and museums of 
insects that disport themselves pictorially up and down the 
pages, and the types of architecture and ornament, weapons 
and costume, symbols and heraldic devices selected which 
best illustrate their several departments. The building of 
Rome seems a small undertaking to the building of such a 
dictionary! The siege of Troy ten years long is a momen- 
tary ‘fracas’ as compared with the siege of each one of 
several hundred thousand words and of 6000 illustrations, 
individually, as long. The courage for such an undertaking 
must be as vast as the purse is limitless. Patience under 
criticism, perseverance amid unjust rivalry, intelligent ac- 
ceptation of inevitable shortcomings, errors, oversights, with 
generous expenditure to eliminate all reasons for ‘expert’ 
ccmplaint: all these must be shown, and, we are glad to 
say, have been shown in the publication of this monument 
of select erudition. No acrimonious controversies have as 
yet arisen between it and its critics, and only a distant and 
envious sneer is occasionally wafted over the Great Deep. 
For all this the editors and publishers must be congratulated 
and have reason for exceeding thankfulness. 

This third segment of the six-volume work is as rich, as 
instructive, as exhaustive as those that went before it. Con- 
servative English reviews which preferred to wait for a final 
judgment until the letters covered by the Oxford Diction- 
ary (A to C) had been passed by the Century Dictionary, 
thay now pluck up courage and pronounce (as Zhe Athen- 
@um has done) an opinon as to the originality, complete- 
ness, and merits of the American work. Controversies may 
rage over the etymology of cockney and cole, and The Academy 
may wax hot, through its correspondents, over minor points 
of origin or ‘Americanism’; but noone can now doubt, after 
careful and candid examination, that Vols, II. and III. of 
this gigantic undertaking are even better than Vol. I. with 
the Murray Dictionary to back it. In Vol III. a particu- 
larly noteworthy feature is the interesting and thorough his- 
torical and phonetic treatment of the individual letters, with 
all their ii bd musical, numerical, physical, chemical, 


* The Century Dicti Prof. W. D. Whitney: Vol. III. (Go, 
inclusive) Sen, Mew Vou: The Cemary to : satis 
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and other values. The percentage of valuable obsolete or 
obsolescent words, spellings, and usages is enormous. 
Elizabethan and Chaucerian, as well as Addisonian and Vic- 
torian, usage is abundantly included, and quotations with 
exact references,—a feature which evokes the highest praise 
of that high authority, the German periodical Anglia,—con- 
tinue to illuminate and explain every import word and mean- 
ing. The biological side of modern scientific nomenclature is 
full almost to excess. Such widely different words, in other 
departments, as gypsy, girder, grammar, gull, hail, left, lilac, 
lookout, lyre; the pronoun J; iguana, ipomea, Tonic; the suf- 
fix -ése; Jain (with a fine print of the temple at Kali Kat- 
roha, India), jaguar, Jehovah, Jesus, jubilee, juno, junk, etc., 
etc., are discussed with a fullness that leaves little to be de- 
sired. 
The editors must indeed be myriad-eyed as well as lynx- 
eyed to catch, as they have done and are doing, all the dif- 
ferent shades of fleeting contemporary as well as vanishing 
archaic meaning, and embody them in their work. One 
feels convinced that their vigilance will not be relaxed, and 
that all the new theories and discoveries in etymology and 
the like continually floating to the surface of the German re- 
views will be attentively scanned and weighed, and incorpo- 
rated or rejected on their merits solely. The only surprise 
one can express is that so noble an intellectual achievement 
as this thesaurus of English has as yet not been noticed in 
any American philological journal. 





Five Books on African Travel * 

IN ONE SENSE, all five of these books may be considered as 
satellites which reflect the glory of the Stanleysun. Yet 
they differ in glory, and though one of them will win obser- 
vation because all eyes are turned toward that quarter of the 
heavens whence, with new sunrise out of darkest Africa, 
Stanley’s name sheds effulgence, yet it may truly be said 
that it shines by its own light. The first on our list is first 
in importance, for Paul Du Chaillu’s book is an original 
record (1). His former works on Equatorial Africa being 
out of print, he has condensed their substance into one 
popular volume. Two expeditions, made during the years 
from 1855 to 1859 and from 1863 to 1865, are here re- 
presented. Like all travellers into wonderful lands the au- 
thor’s stories were at first discredited and occasioned bitter 
controversies. The reviewer himself has a letter in his pos- 
session from an eminent professor in a college town near 
New York, in which it is asserted that in his lectures, given 
on his return, Du Chaillu ‘lied like the mischief.’ Now, 
this indefatigable traveller’s stories are confirmed by many 
witnesses. He claims to be the first white man who pene- 
trated into that vast and unbroken forest. ‘A few travellers 
and Mr. Stanley at their head have touched the outskirts of 
the country,’ confirming the story told thirty years ago of 
cannibals and dwarfs, but ‘no white man, so far as known, 
has penetrated to the haunts of the gorilla, and brought 
home specimens killed by himself since that time.’ Mr. Du 
Chaillu has condensed his thrilling and virtually new sto 
within the compass of fewer than five hundred (unindexed 

ages. 
‘ Mr. Thomas Stevens, the globe-traverser who on a bicycle 
saw many lands and peoples, was sent out to Africa by the 
New York World, early in 1889, to find out about Stanley 
and Emin Pasha. He was armed and equipped with Yan- 
kee pluck, sufficient money, and a Hawk-eye camera. Ar- 
riving at Zanzibar, he organized an expedition for a dash 
up and through the Masai country. His studies, observa- 
tions and experiences are told in lively journalistic style, in 
which nothing of importance is left out and every page is 
made interesting (2). He studied the slave trade, and et 
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us the arguments of one whom he interviewed who defends 
it. His adventures with rhinoceroses, elephants, and other 
large game, to say nothing of Masai warriors, Arabs and 
others, are of great interest. The pleasure of reading the 
volume culminates in the final chapters, in which the suc- 
cessful correspondent, ahead of other competitors, meets 
Stanley and Emin and talks with them, and tells us how 
they and their camps looked. This record of fourteen 
months is a very agreeable addition to the African library. 

In the Rev. Henry M. Little’s book on Stanley we have 
probably the most ambitious and complete biography of the 
great explorer yet produced (3). Mr. L'ttle has already 
written on African subjects—* Madagascar,’—and seems to 
have fully mastered and digested all the important literature 
concerning Stanley, especially of the autographic sort. 
Every period of Stanley’s life is well treated; but the most 
vivid and detailed portion is, of course, that relating to his 
recent relief expedition. Here and there we find a stiff 
sentence, but as a rule Mr, Little’s style is clear, rapid and 
mature, and the book is a good specimen of the publisher’s 
art. 

Mr. Arthur Montefiore’s ‘Henry M. Stanley, the African 
Explorer,’ with a portrait, is a concise presentation of the 
facts of Stanley’s life, both before and after his experiences 
in ‘the continent of surprises’ (4). The map on page 31 
shows the special portions explored by Stanley, while that on 
page 185 shows his homeward route, and another on page 
117 gives the routes and dates of his marches in Central 
Africa. There are illustrations, also, of various degrees of 
freshness. The book is specially interesting, since the com- 
piler, who has the literary instinct and love of the interest- 
ing, has not only digested Stanley’s books, but from the 
speeches, writings, and replies of the explorer to cross- 
questioners and interviewers, has been able to add many 
interesting side-lights. There is no index—an omission 
which, detracting from the permanent value of the book, 
helps to give it an ephemeral air, as of the gay insect in the 
summer sunshine which its polychrome binding suggests. 

‘Stanley’s Emin Pasha Expedition,’ by A. J. Wauters, 
chief editor of the Mouvement Géographique, Brussels, which 
we have already reviewed in THe Critic, finds another 
American publisher (5). The excellent map, illustrations 
and text seem to be all here, and the handy work is cheap 
without having the appearance of cheapness. 





Pellew’s “John Jay” * 

BesipEs other possible classifications, public men may be 
divided into those who either write autobiographies or pre- 
pare abundant materials which serve nearly the same pur- 
pose, and those who write nothing of the kind. John Jay, 
one of the ablest, most upright and most useful of the 
makers of the American Republic, belongs to the latter class, 
The materials for constructing his inner life do not exist. 
Most of the print and manuscript which thus far have served 
the purpose of biographers and historians is as colorless as 
the diary of a Chinese mandarin. Jay wasa noble specimen 
of upright, just, wise, self-controlled manhood ; but the cari- 
caturist would have found in him a hard subject. Like 
Washington, he has been too much considered as an ab- 
stract type of propriety, though fortunately Jay had no 
Weems to bury his personality under a mass of mythology. 
Mr. George Pellew, a nephew of the Hon John Jay of this 
generation, has performed a task of love and diligence in 
writing the latest biography of the compeer of Washington 
and Franklin; and in its emphasis upon the important mat- 
-ters, this, though not the largest, is doubtless the best. 

Of Holland and Huguenot stock, John Jay was born in 
New York City in 1745, and as a graduate of Columbia Col- 
‘lege had Gen. Gage as a listener to his oration on the bless- 
ings of peace. As a conservative Whig leader from 1774 to 
1776, he hoped that King and colonists would continue in 
¥ John 
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harmony; but in the Congress that declared Independence, 
he began his career as aconstructive statesman. It is clearly 
proven that Jay was most effective in so ordering the move- 
ment of revolutionary enthusiasm, that more was built up 
byit than was destroyed. After serving as President of 
Congress, he represented his country with consummate ability 


in Spain and France. Mr. Pellew jealousy guards the rep- 
utation of his subject, and shows that Jay divides honors 
equally with Franklin in the benefits and concessions ob- 
tained in the peace negotiations of 1783. For five years, he 
served as Secretary of Foreign Affairs, and for ten years as 
Chief Justice of the United States. Again, acting as special 
envoy to Great Britain, during the stormy and critical period 
of American politics in 1794 and 1795, his masterly abilities 
came into play afresh. Despite the odium of a treaty which 
now, judged after nearly a century, seems most reasonable 
and nearly the best possible in the circumstances, Jay con- 
tinued in the same imperturbable devotion to duty, and was 
ready for new public services. He lost the opportunity of 
being nominated as President of the United States, but he 
won the favorable verdict of history. His life as the 
Governor of the Empire State is vividly portrayed, and the 
final chapter pictures in outline his twenty-eight years of 
honorable and active private life. 

The style of the biographer is clear and crisp, and Mr. 
Pellew’s wo k has the great merit of dealing fully with the 
less known facts and episodes, and of passing lightly over 
the more familiar incidents. On many pages are nuggets of 
suggestive information, as on page 309, where we learn that 
in 1794 an American ship at Liverpool had to sacrifice eight © 
bags of cotton fibre, which formed a part of her cargo, the 
property being confiscated as an unlawful importation on the 
assumption that so large a quantity could not have been 
produced in the United States! 





‘*With Fire and Sword” * 


THE OLD-FASHIONED American whose ideas of our diplo- 
mats abroad are derived from the types of elegant leisure 
depicted in the pages of Bulwer, Disraeli and N. P. Willis, 
might well look with surprise and admiration upon the mod- 
ern representatives of American diplomatic service who, in 
the cases of Mr. Eugene Schuyler, Mr. William W. Astor and 
Mr. Jeremiah Curtin, have preferred to the primrose pa‘hs 
of social dalliance scholarly investigations of the language, 
customs, and literature of the countries to which they are 
accredited. This robust and wholesome taste, illustrated, 
to the profit of American literature, by the contributions of | 
the two gentlemen first-named, has been recently made fur- 
ther manifest by Mr. Curtin’s translation from the Polish of 
Henryk Sienkiewicz’s brilliant war-novel entitled, in Eng- 
lish, ‘ With Fire and Sword.’ Toone about to embark upon 
a long and monotonous journey by rail, or booked for a 
summer resort on the seashore where there is frequent fog, 
we may recommend this narrative as a companion warranted, 
no matter what the conflicting influences, to stir the blood 
into responsive animation. Apart from the masterly draw- 
ing of character that unveils for us with extraordinary 
power the brutal yet (after their fashion) winning heroes of 
the time, the story deals with the exciting period in European 
history when, after the middle of the seventeeth century, the 
two Slav States, Poland and Russia, clashed in a deadly con- 
flict to be exhaustingly prolonged. As the weird tale un- 
folds, we see their vast steppes sown with corpses, and the 
smoke of burning towns rising heavenward until at last the 
fierce barbarians of Cossackdom succeed in wiping out of 
existence the stubborn armies of the mighty commonwealth. 
From first to last, the attention of the reader knows ‘ no rest, 
no respite till the day is done.’ Military adventure, the 
sack of cities, the torture of captives, the flight of heroines, 
the ambitions of rival leaders, the self-sacrifice of patriots, suc- 
ceed each other on every page. And.lest the bloody history of 
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so many years of warfare should pall upon dainty appetites, 
the author has interwoven with his theme a tale of heroic 
love, surviving many a rude test to arrive at a happy ending. 
The translation of this voluminous work—dedicated to Mr. 
John Fiske—has been done with uncommon care and spirit, 
though with what fidelity to the original Polish the reviewer 
is hardly prepared to say. 





‘Giovanni Pico Della Mirandola ” * 


ONE OF THE most interesting figures in the byways of 
history and philosophy was the Prince of Mirandola. He 
appears dimly in the older histories of philosophy; the 
reader of Mr. Pater’s dainty volume of studies entitled ‘ The 
Renaissance’ will remember his name; while in Mr. J. A. 
Symonds’s ‘ Renaissance in Italy’ and Mr. Seebohm’s * Ox- 
ford Reformers’ also he is mentioned and appraised. At 
the age of twenty-three this singularly handsome, cultivated 
and clever young nobleman attempted the fascinating task 
at which so many have labored in vain, at which so 
many of the ambitious in all lands are to-day ready to 
‘work, and at which they hope to win. His idea in life was 
to reconcile Christianity with the ideas of paganism. He 
aimed to unite philosophy and theology—to reconcile Plato 
and Aristotle and the philosophers with each other and all 
with the Church. And this he hoped to do with erudition. 
Out of second-hand learning, his dream was to con- 
struct a glorious system in which revelation and reason, and 
all human thought could find harmonious place. In 1487, 
at Rome, he challenged the learned world to dispute with 
him on nine hundred propositions based on the circle of 
then obtainable knowledge. He even offered to pay the ex- 
. penses of the debaters who travelled a great distance. He 
succeeded in dying, but not living, in the odor of orthodoxy. 
He left the body at the early age of thirty-one, but his 
works have been published again and again. Sir Thomas 
More of England translated from the Latin his life by his 
nephew, three of his letters, his interpretation of Psalm xvi., 
his twelve rules of Christian life, his twelve points of a per- 
fect lover, and his deprecatory hymn to God. The English 
translation is reproduced in the spelling and idiom of the 
Tudor era, and the whole has been edited with luminous notes 
and a very entertaining introduction by Mr. J. M. Riggs. 
Only five hundred copies of this rich specimen of the Tudor 
Library have been printed. The book is a gem of the 
printer’s art, and will interest students of literature and 
theology; for some of the very points argued by Pico are 
still in hot debate by the schools, so that the book is in touch 
with American and European contemporaneous thought. 





Recent Fiction 

How FAVORABLE are the chances of war to young women who 
take a wrong turning in the early stages of love-making is shown 
in Mrs. Mary S. Tiernan’s ‘Jack Horner.’ Boadicea Disney, the 
little Confederate Treasury clerk, who so imprudently falls in love 
‘with a War Office clerk as poor as herself, is first-helped to a rich 
and generous though rather antiquated husband, aad tie rid of 
him by means of a cold caught on picket duty. And Madelaine 
Key comfortably loses one husband and misses another in order 
that she may join hands with the right one, who meets her last. 
Life in the Capital of the Confederacy in the final year of the War 
is the staple of the tale. Skirmishes with ‘those people ’ beyond 
the Potomac and with that other enemy, Poverty, who had long be- 
fore oe oi Richmond, are its principal incidents. The astonish- 
ing fashions at a Government reception, the still more astonishing 
refreshments served at Bo’ Disney's ‘ Ephemeral’ sa/on, the junket- 
ing parties to drink spring water, the story of the the ‘ family plate,’ 
looted in happier days from a Mexican church, are among the 
comic ones. Among the more romantic happenings are the search 
for a Yankee spy, and the cannonading which Madelaine and her 
escort undergo all night in a deserted village. All this coil of love 
and war and mistakes by the dozen goes on about the cradle of the 
Christmas waif, Jack Horner, whose secret we prefer that the 
reader should out for himself. We assure him that if he‘ stick 
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in his thumb’ in the book he will find it a ‘ plum’ of light literature, 
and will be well content to ‘sit in a corner’ until he devoured 
it. ($1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





A PLEASANT SUMMER STORY, in which hero and heroine are 
legitimately youthful, affectionate at sight, and artless in the ex- 

ression of their mutual ¢endresse, is ‘The Treasure Tower of 

alta,’ by Virginia W. Johnson. This popular author has un- 
doubtedly the artist’s gift of conferring atmosphere. Her little 
love-idyls of Malta between Flag-Lieutenant Arthur Curzon of 
H. M. S. Sparrow, and Dolores, granddaughter of an English re- 
cluse long resident upon the island, is charmingly framed in descrip- 
tions of the place. One might think that in no circumstances 
could the reader of frequent novels be roused to interest in the 
recital of a picnic; but there is refreshing novelty in a picnic of 
modern fashionable folk on the shores of St. Paul’s Bay, where the 
vessel of the Apostle is reported by tradition to have once sought 
refuge, and where a clergyman with a weak chest reads aloud from 
his pocket Testament passages to illustrate the occasion, while the 
ladies manifest ‘a half-fearful interest in the viper and the possi- 
bility of descendants of the reptile lingering on the spot’! Last, 


but not least, the print and make-up of this book are a pleasure - 


to eye and touch. (London: T. Fisher Unwin.) 





THE READING PUBLIC of to-day is big enough and heterogene- 
ous enough to include a public for writers of every genre—even the 
allegorical, There must, therefore, be readers for the author of 
‘ Thoth,’ who has the fancy to invent new types, the ingenuity to com- 
bine them and to cunningly arrange their story so as to enclose some 
chosen kernel of didactic teaching. In ‘ Thoth’ the importance of 
woman to society was the theme. In ‘ Toxar,’ by the same author, 
it is sought to illustrate the ancient truism that the invariable at- 
tainment of one’s desire brings destruction. Antinous is the pos- 
sessor of a slave, who, whatever he wishes, shows him the way to 
obtain it. He first desires virtue, and attains it in such measure 
that a reaction is made certain. When this comes, he indulges in 
the unbounded gratification of his passions; and the crimes which 
he commits to establish his tyranny lead to his overthrow and 
death. His wonderful slave, becoming subject to a new master, 
kills him. For our part, we like an allegory only when it is not 
allegorical. ‘Toxar’ has the usual faults of its species of compo- 
sition. It is cold and lacking in human interest ; there are rhetori- 
cal faults, moreover, doubly annoying in a work of this class. But 
there are few laborers in the field, and this one cannot lack a fol- 
lowing. ($1.25. Longmans, Green & Co.) 





IN ‘ THE BEGUM’S DAUGHTER,’ by Edwin Lasseter Bynner, we 
find an interesting and well sustained story that is, however, so over- 
weighted with the history of the New York of two centuries ago, as 
to convey something of the impression of a younker of that date 
masquerading in his grandfather’s topmost pair of breeches. Many 
of the facts that are to be found set forth in the other books of 
whose inspiration the author makes due and graceful acknowledg- 
ment might, one feels, be dispensed with in Locos of more of the 
talk and doings of his own young people and married couples, vil- 
lage gossips, pot-house oracles, and so on. His stage, when the 
curtain rises, is as crowded as the Kirmess Scene in Faust. One 
loses time and a little zest in singling out the principals, who are 
really uncommonly well shaped and interesting folk. But, all told, 
the book will win admirers, and deserves to. ($1.50. Little, 
Brown & Co.) ——AN IMAGINARY INCIDENT of the Peloponnesian 
War is elaborated by Mr. Duffied Osborne into an interesting his- 
torical romance, ‘ The Robe of Nessus.’ The title is a puzzle of 
which the reader learns the solution only in the last chapter; but 
the story is well told and holds the attention firmly; and, if there 
are one or two small historical slips, the spirited descriptions of the 
plague, of the contest between the athlete Giton and the Thracian 
giant Alexander, and of the torch-race from the Academy, more 
than make up for them. The situations are not as dramatic as in 
the author's former novel, ‘ The Spell of Ashtoroth,’ but the charac- 
ters, as might be expected, are better delineated, and the workman- 
ship is more even. There is shown a sense of proportion often 
lacking in books of this class; and while well-known persons and 
events are of necessity introduced, the author’s imagination puts a 
new face on them, and we feel ourselves better pavement with 


some old acquaintance after reading Mrs Osborne’s romance. 
(Belford Co.) 





‘THE CHILDREN OF GIBEON’ take more after their honest. 
sturdy peasant mother than after the brilliant burglar, their father, 
This latter comes of the off-scourings of some gentle family, and 
when he ‘isn’t burgling,’ as Mr. Gilbert would say, he: indul, 
his tastes for light literature, of the Newgate Calendar sort, for fine 
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wines, and for the violin. His children, all except the eldest, Joe, 
are reared in ignorance of his actual character while he is deprived 
of their society bya long term of imprisonment. The stock shows a 
healthy variability. There isthe slow and sure Joe, a mechanic ; the 
— Radical schoolmaster, Sam ; the bitter and headstrong 
Melinda; the scholar and gentleman, Claude, educated by the lady 
whose nurse his mother had been in her younger days; and the 
ambiguous Polly-which-is-Marla, who may be either Valentine or 
Violet—no one but the lady aforesaid, who has adopted her in ther 
infancy, knows which. Either Violet or Valentine is y Mildred’s 
own daughter, and when Violet shows an aristocratic repugnance 
to the sullen Sam, the rude and clumsy Joe and the violent Melinda, 
and Valentine, on the contrary, voluntarily goes to minister to the 
anhappy family and their still friends and acquaintances, 
the reader does not, at first, suppose that it will be necessary to in- 
troduce such commonplace evidences as moles and birth-marks to 
establish Polly-which-is-Marla’s identity. But while Valentine is 
doing her best to prove herself Polly, the burglar father comes out 
of jail, his time being up. His astonishment at the varied fortunes 
of his offspring gives way almost immediately to a desire to levy 
black-mail on the more prosperous of them: He succeeds fairly 
well with Claude, and is beginning to worry Valentine when he 
meets his richly deserved fate at the hands of an ancient enemy. 
All secrets come out, and Claude marries the one of Lady Mildred’s 
daughters: who is not Polly, nor yet Marla. Mr. Besant has, as is 
his custom, shaped his story to comfortably carry his views. He 
argues, exhorts, preaches, theorizes. But it is an interesting story 
nevertheless, and the children of Gibeon are, in their several ways, 
very human. ($1.25. Harper & Bros.) 





THAT AN AUTHOR should have a tender regard for his charac- 
ters, and should wish to spare their suffering though his readers 
suffer instead, is surely natural. But seldom, we believe, has this 
natural partiality been more openly shown than in Julius Wolf's 
‘ The Salt-Master of Luneburg.’ Seldom, even in feudal Germany, 
can there have been so much sharpening of swords and so little 
bloodshed, seldom can so much sturdy heroism have been called out 
by such slight occasions. The exploits of Salt-master Henneberg, 
his rout of the revolted apprentices, his brilliant plan of campaign 
against the usurping town council, his bold defiance of the high 
and mighty Duke of Celle are worthy, in a measure, of Jean Paul 
Richter's valliant chaplain. But they are recounted in all earnest- 
ness, and we have no doubt they have helped to carry the novel 
—— its one-and-twenty German editions. What is really ad- 
mirable in it is its ypeenss of political and social life in a free 
burgh of the fifteenth century. The picturesque doings of the 
trade guilds, and in particular the festival of the honorable craft of 
cobblers, are learnedly, if not very cleverly, described. The trans- 
lation is by W. H. and Elizabeth R. Winslow. ($1.50. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co.) 





ALL THAT IS MOST MODERN in vice, personified in an Ameri- 
«an gentleman, contrasted with the best approved antique virtues 
bound up in an Italian nobleman, the two somehow brought into 
harmony by the gentle widow, Rhoda Starr, who bitterly repents 
not being good enough to sacrifice herself to the vicious and poetic 
Merriam, but who is quite good enough to deserve the love of the 
‘saintly Di Loria—this makes ‘The Garden of Armida,’ by Anne 
Sheldon Coombs, perhaps dangerous food for babes, but stimu- 
lating and wholesome for grown people. There is just enough 
realism of the common sort to make it certain that the author is not 
fighting windmills ; but the good Neapolitan is as real as the wicked 
New Yorker. As is the case with all genuine antiques, he is per- 
fectly simple and natural; there is not a trace of quaintness about 
him. The scene of the story is Italy, and its pines and © :ecipices, 
its oranges and ices, get a fair share of attention; but the reader is 
So occupied with the people in the book that he cannot weary of 
the scenery, and does not even remark the paucity of incident and 
the absence of plot. Even the wicked poet does something to jus- 
tify our interest in him, at the end ; and, though he is held up as an 
awful example, it is with a mixture of strength, tact and right pur- 
pose which secures just the proper degree of consideration for the 
creature, and no more. (So cts. Cassell & Co.) 





‘A FOREIGN MATCH’ with no wealth on the one side and no title 
on the other is, if one is to judge from contemporary fiction, some- 
thing of an anomaly. But, no doubt, marriages between penniless 
American girls and impecunious French artists sometimes occur, 
and do not always turn out badly. In Madame Bigot’s well-told 
tale, however, the love and romance are, from the beginning, all on 
one side—that of the artist, He is called in to teach drawing tothe 
daughter and niece of an American millionaire, and goes on to fall 
in love with the latter, who is engaged to be married to a titled 
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Italian. But the Sanford’s fortune is lost, and Prince Cavalmonte, 
with tears in his fine eyes, demonstrates to Miriam that it is im- 
possible for him to marry a poor girl. She will not quite give him 
up, though. She will stayin Paris and become a t actress and 
make a colossal fortune, as big as that which. has lost. At 
least so she thinks, until she visits M.: Favel of the Comédie Fran- 
gaise, who had praised her as an amateur, but who now thinks she 
might get a position as Fairy or Prince Charming in a spectacular 
drama. Later on, after a year’s study, a celebrated author in a 
more gentlemanly way throws ‘cold water on her ambition. 
Her hopes all vanished, the remnant of her fortune nearly eaten up, 
Miriam marries Raoul Bertrand, and goes to live in his shabby 
studio with him and his invalid sister, Miette. Raoul is happy, 
Miriam dull until the return of her cousin Mattie, who has married 
in America a half-rich man, Mr. Silas Blizzard. Led once more 
into the old life of pleasure and lavish expense, she d her hus- 
band with her, intrigues with picture-d , and, on the stren 

of factitious orders, makes him set up a fashionable studio. She 


’ again meets the Prince, and falls a victim to his wiles; and the 


story ends tragically. It is very well written, with quiet force and 
a tact that is beyond praise. The various phases of Paris life in- 
troduced are faithfully enough but not too realistically painted. 
Perhaps the most attractive characters are the invalid embroiderer, 
Meitte, and the artist’s stone-cutter friend, Pierre. But none of 
the others is wholly bad, and even the hardened Miriam is allowed 
the grace of a death-bed repentance. ($1. A.C. McClurg & Co.) 





LorpD LYTTON’s new version of his German-Egyptian romance, 
‘ The Ring of Amasis,’ which has been running as a serial in The 
English Illustrated Magazine and the Revue Iilustré, does not 
gain by being republished in book form. In its original shape, the 
author tells us in his preface, ‘ the story was clumsily constructed, 
the idea of it inadequately worked out, and the style of it disfigured 
by an ill-judged attempt to give to it the fictitious character of a 
translation from some German work.’ With all these defects, cheap - 
American reprints have found readers, and it is in their interest 
that the author has been at the pains to re-write his tale. We 
must say it was hardly worth the trouble. Even though the taste 
for this kind of fiction has become more prevalent than it used to 
be, Mr. Lang and Mr. Haggard, between them, can supply more 
adventure, more mystery, more Egyptology, and perhaps even 
better metaphysics, than there are in the revised ‘ Ring of Amasis.’ 
Its congenital faults still cling to it. It is not a readable book. 
And it has ceased to be a curiosity and a puzzle. ($1.25. Mac-- 
millan & Co.) 





Mrs. R. DuN DouGLass’s ‘A Romance at the Antipodes’ 
would be all the better with the romance left out. It is, in reality, 
a bright and interesting book of travel. The Ne ne descriptive 
of Australian scenery and manners are very well worth reading. 
The author has the American woman’s roving and observant eye, 
her practical and artistic turn of mind. She notes everything worth 
noting, from the canvas water-bags slung behind the travelling car- 
riage to the green and crimson parroquets and the shadowless 
woods of encalypti and tree-fern. She has statistics about sheep- 
farming and mining at her finger’s end, knows all about ‘ dampers’ 
and ‘ billy tea,’ has watched how the laughing jackass murders his 
enemy the snake, and can paint a sunset as with a palette-knife. In 
fact, if the descriptive part of the book has a fault, it is that the 
sunsets are too numerous and too gorgeous. ‘ Violet clouds with 
peach-blow edges’ loom up at the end of almost every day’s jour- 
ney. As for the loves of Sutherland Pelham-Gower and Amélie 
Hardcastle, they Have been as cleverly observed as the rest; but 
we do not find them as interesting as the laughing jackass or the 
dying dolphin, or even Amélie’s pet pug, who, we have no doubt, 
is a much more agreeable creature than herself. ($1. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) : 





AFTER MRS. EWING’s lovely and unforgetable ‘Leonard’ in 
‘ The Story of a Short Life,’ oneis conscious of resentment at the 
tax upon the lachrymal glands entailed by any other boy hero dy- 
ing on the threshold of a career shaped for him into most gracious 
aspect by fortyne and heredity. But in ‘Friday’s Child,’ by 
Frances, there appears in the fictional procession a little personage, 
who, although depicted in the too familiar velveteens and love- 
locks of Lord Fauntleroy, and inclined to read aloud to old 
Zachary, the gardener, from tomes hardly suggesting the literary 
aliment of an infant of his years, will be found sweet, tender, and 
individual —— Ro as gg to our taste as — — 
soe, his cur’ ack puppy, with ‘a perpetual grin and a 
back,’ who «lowe his little master’s days and nights, and wtens 
death, preceding Friday’s, is told with some dramatic power. Al- 
together, if ‘ Friday's Child’ may not quite enter upon the niche 
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tained by ‘ Leonard ’ and ‘ Jackanapes,’ he may rank with ‘ Dad- 
"s Boy’ by T. L. Meade, and that is saying much. (75 cts: E. 
>, Dutton & Go. 


rok - 


Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The Authorship of ‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen.'—A correspon- 
dent, referring to the notice of Mr. W. R. Thayer’s ‘ The Best Eliza- 
bethan Plays’ in another department of THE CRITIC of June 28, 
inquires aouher the reviewer is right in implying that the best 
modern critics no longer attribute parts of ‘The Two Noble Kins- 
men’ to Shakespeare. He adds :—‘ Dyce, Spalding, Weber, Hick- 
son, Littledale, Fleay, Charles Lamb, Coleridge, Skeat, Furnivall 
and Swinburne are among the modern critics who are agreed 
that Shakespeare wrote parts of this play. Mr. Rolfe has edited 
it for his edition of Shakespeare’s works.’ 

It is a curious fact that the majority of the critics who at first were 
strong in the opinion that Shakespeare wrote a good part of the 

lay, have since ‘ gone back on themselves’ more or less decidedly. 
Fate, of course, to those who are still living, so far as I am aware, 
the dead ones having had no opportunity of retractation unless 
through untrustworthy ‘mediums.’ Some of the latter, however, 
do not express themselves so emphatically on the subject as our 
friend implies. All that Charles Lamb says is that some of the 
scenes ‘ give strong countenance to the tradition that Shakespeare 
had a hand in the play,’ these and other passages having ‘a luxu- 
riance in them which strongly resembles Shakespeare’s manner in 
those parts of his plays where, the on of the interest being 
subordinate, the poet was at leisure for description.’ Coleridge, as 
reported in his ‘ Table-Talk ’ (1833), said he. had ‘no doubt what- 
ever ’ that the first act and the first scene of the second act were 
Shakespeare’s ; but later he qualified this by saying: ‘ I can scarcely 
retain a doubt as to the first act’s having been written by Shakes- 
peare.’ The construction of the verse, he adds, ‘ proves beyond all 
doubt an intentional imitation, if not the proper hand, of Shakes- 
peare. . . . On the other hand, the harshness of many of these 
— passages, a harshness unrelieved by any'lyrical interbreathings, 
and still more the want of. profundity in the thoughts, keep me from 
an absolute decision.’ 

Of living critics Fleay and Swinburne are, I believe, the only ones 
worth mentioning who remain unshaken in their belief that the 
title-page of 1634, which ascribes the play to ‘ Mr. John Fletcher 
and Mr William Shakespeare,’ tells the truth. Spalding, whose 
discussion of the question, published in 1833, is the most elaborate 
that has yet appeared, and has probably made more converts than 
all other pleas on that side put together, ‘ weakened ’ materially in 
his subsequent references to the play. In The Edinburg Review 
for July, 1840, he stated that his opinion was ‘not so decided as it 
once was’; and in the same periodical for July, 1847, he declared 
that ‘the question of-Shakespeare’s share in this play is really in- 
soluble.’ Furnivall, in the introduction to the ‘ Leopold ’ edition of 
Shakespeare, remarks :—‘ While reading Professor Spalding’s en- 
thusiastic and able argument, backed by his well-chosen quotations, 
it is difficult to resist his conclusions. But when you turn to the 
play and read it by yourself or aloud with a party of friends, then 

ou begin to doubt. Professor Spalding himself hesitated on 
urther reflection, as we have seen. He was from the first obliged 
to admit that in Shakespeare’s specialty, characterization, the play 
was weak,’ I think that Furnivall has since told me that he has 
given up the theory that Shakespeare had anything to do with the 
play, but I will not venture to assert this positively. Littledale 
‘ hesitates to. express a firm opinion on the matter.’ 

For myself, I may say that if my edition of the dramatist were 
to be remade, ‘The Two Noble Kinsmen’ would. not be included 
in it. I was dazzled at first, as so many were, by Spalding’s bril- 
liant ment. I was influenced, also, by the fact that the play 
was included in several of the latest standard editions; and I must 
confess that I was glad of a pretext for filling out the even forty 
volumes. I have since modified the preface and introduction to 
the play twice, and now merely say in substance that Shakespeare 
possibly had a hand in it, as certain critics have agreed. I had 
some correspondence with Grant White at the time I was editing 
it. He said ‘Shakespeare nevér wrote a line of it,’ and I now be- 
lieve that he was right. 

It ap | be added that some of the ablest critics who have made a 
study of the matter take a similar view of it. Charles Knight, 
though he includes the play in the volume of ‘ Doubtful Plays’ ap- 
pended to his ‘ Pictorial’ edition, believes that Fletcher had ‘a co- 
adjutor who produced for the most part the scenes attributed to 

but this coadjutor was not Shakespeare himself.’ 
Professor Ward, in his ‘ English Dramatic Literature,’ admits that 
the internal evidence is certainly strong in favor .of Dyce’s theory, 
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but he is inclined to think, after all, that the play is mainly if not en- 
tirely Fletcher's. ‘At the most,’ he says, ‘I should be ready to sup- 
pose that Shakespeare aided the young dramatist in the opening of 
the play.’ Halliwell-Phillipps, in his ‘ Outlines,’ states very fully and 
ably the‘ reasons for believing that the great dramatist had no 
share whatever in the composition,’ winding up with ‘the extreme 
improbability of a dramatist of Shakespeare's unrivalled power and 
rapidity of composition entering, at the maturest period of his repu- 
tation, into the joint authorship of a play with a much younger 
writer, and of the latter having in such a case the assurance to be 
palpably imitating him, both characterially and verbally, in his por- 
tion of the work.’ As to this last point, even Swinburne, while ac- 
cepting ‘the masterly decision of Mr. Dyce,’ declares that he has no 
——_ with ‘the pestilent abuse and perversion to which Fletcher 

as put the perhaps already superfluous hints or sketches of Shakes- 
peare for an episodical under-plot, in his transmutation of Pala- 


mon’s love-stricken and luckless deliverer into the disgusting bur- . 


lesque of a mock Ophelia.’ It is inconceivable, indeed, that Shakes- 
peare and Fletcher worked together on the play. If we admit that 
the former had a share in it, we must accept Fleay’s theory that it 
was a play left unfinished by Shakespeare at his death, and com- 
pleted by Fletcher after his own fashion some years later—not un- 
til 1625, according to this critic. 

‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen’ is, nevertheless, as Mr. Thayer calls 
it, ‘one of the best Elizabethan plays.’ As Spalding said in 1847, 
‘ be the authorship whose it may, it is undoubtedly one of the finest 
dramas’ included in the editions of Beaumont and Fletcher. It 
is pretty safe, however, to predict that it will never be included 
in another critical edition of Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare Indexes.—\ have lately received from the publisher 
(Mr. John Sampson, York, England) a little book entitled ‘Two In- 
dexes to the Characters in Shakespeare’s Plays, chiefly Intended 
for the Use of Reading Clubs.’ One index gives the dramati's perso- 
n@ of each play, with the acts and scenes in which each character 
appears ; the other is an alphabetical list of all the characters, with 
the play in which they occur, including acts and scenes as before. 
a book is neatly and accurately printed, and retails abroad for 1s. 


The Autographs of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern.—Through 
the kindness of a friend, we have had the privilege of examining a 
copy of the privately printed large-paper edition of an article con- 
tributed to the German Jahrbuch by Prof. F. A. Leo, of Berlin, en- 
titled ‘ The Autographs of Rosenkranz and Giildenstern.’ It de- 
scribes an ancient album, lately discovered in the Royal Library at 
Stuttgart, which seems to have belonged to Frederic I. of Wiirtem- 
berg. It is really an emblem-book, published at Antwerp in 1571, 
with the alternate pages left blank for autographs, a large number of 
which, accompanied with mottoes, were collected by the duke in 
his travels, On page 70 occur, in immediate succession, the fol- 
lowing :— 

‘1577. In utraque fortuna ipsius fortune esto memor. Jirgen 
Rossenkrantz. 

‘1577. Ferendum et sperandum. P. Gildenstern,’ 

The coincidence in the juxtaposition of the names here and in 
‘Hamlet’ may be purely accidental, but it is none the less curi- 
ous and interesting. Prof. Leo suggests that English actors trav- 
elling in Germany in the poet’s time may have become acquainted 
with the ‘two inseparables,’ who, through their ‘ vivid description,” 
made an impression on the mind of Shakespeare, which led to their 
being embalmed in his verse. The two names are also found to-. 
gether in the list of students at the University of Padua in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. 





Boston Letter 


THE STATEMENT in a recent number of THE CRITIC that Mr- 
William W. Greenough had consented, at the request of the Trus- 
tees, to write a history of the Boston Public Library, reminds me- 
that the extent of his services to that: institution is not generally 
known. He was associated in its management in its infancy, and 
was a member of the Board of Trustees with Edward Everett, and 
with George Ticknor, who was the means of impressing on the 
Li its free circulating character. Mr. Everett became Presi-- 
dent of the Board in 1852, and was succeeded in 1865 by Mr. 
Ticknor, who served but one year, and was followed by Mr. Green- 
ough, who we a year or two ago after a service of more than 
thirty years. That trusteeship is said by a high authority—Dr.. 
Justin Winsor, in the ‘ Memorial History of Boston ’—to have beem 
marked: by a devoted interest to the Library's welfare, and I thou 
it would interesting to recall the tributes of Mr. Ronnies 


























di associates in the Board of Trustees, of whom he is 
the sole survivor, to the value of his aid. 

Writing from Berlin, where he was buying books for the 
856, Mr. Ticknor informs Mr. Everett that he is much 
gratified with the account which the latter gives of Mr. Greenough’s 
manner in which he has rendered them, ‘I expected 
him,’ he i heartily for what he has done as 
if I were to be personally benefited by it.’ It must be born in mind 
that the labor of the Trustees in the early days of the Library, 
when its character was unformed and its resouces were limited, 
was much than it is to-day. The editor of George Tick- 
nor’s Life and Letters emphasizes the codperation of Mr. Greenou: 
with his two distinguished associates in every effort for the wise 
advancement of the. » On his retirement from the Board of 
Trustees, the city authorities presented. to him a copy of the reso- 
lutions passed in recognition of his valuable services. It is re- 
markable that these services have been rendered by a man in active 
business, the treasurer of our great gas-light ratian. Mr. 
Greenough, who, by the way, is a remarkable linguist, is a Harvard 

uate of the Class of 1837, wnene whose members were Henry 

. Thoreau, Richard H. Dana, Judge Holmes of Shakespeare- 
Bacon celebrity, and our great Boston surgeon, Henry J. Bigelow. 

Mr. Greenough is the only survivor of the original members of the 
old Friday dining club, the only social club to which George Tick- 
nor ever belonged, and which numbered Agassiz, Felton, Hillard, 
B. R. Curtis, Sidney Bartlett and Prof. W. B. Rogers in its ranks. 
He has been a member for many years of the Wednesday Evenin 
Century Club, the oldest tors club in Boston. His History o 
the Public Library will be a work of signal interest and value. 

The success of the series of historical romances of Dumas, pub- 
lished last year by Little, Brown & Co., has induced that firm to 

repare a series by this author for 1890. This is entitled ‘ The 

arie Antoinette Romances,’ and it will occupy twelve volumes, 
uniform with the others by Dumas. The series begins with the 
entrance of Marie Antoinette into France as the Dauphiness, 
and closes with her execution. The five headings under which 
this work will appear are full of suggestiveness for persons familiar 
with Dumas, while to those who are unacquainted with these nota- 
ble productions, they will open up themes of rareinterest. The 
titles are as follows:—‘ Memoirs of a Physician,’ ‘ The oe 
Necklace,’ ‘Ange Pitou’” (‘ Taking the Bastille’), complete for the 
first time in English ; ‘La Contesse du Charnay,’ and ‘ Le Cheva- 
lier de Maison Rouge.’ These volumes cover a most exciting pe- 
riod in French history, and introduce many notable scenes .and 
characters during the last part of the reign of Louis XV., and the 
reign of his unfortunate successor. The power with which Dumas 
has depicted the period covered by these romances makes it live 
again, and his mastery over the springs of human emotion invests 
these volumes with a fascination that is felt by readers for whom 
the ordinary novel or the ordinary history has little interest. 

Col. T. W. Higginson’s edition of Epictetus, which has the repu- 
tation of being the best reproduction of the works of that philoso- 
pher, was published a quarter of a century ago, and has been out 
of print and scarce for some time. Little, Brown & Co. have met 
the demand which exists for a fine edition of this famous Greek 
classic by preparing a new and revised edition, in new type, of Col. 
Higginson's work. This will be issued in two volumes, uniform 
with the library edition of ‘ Marcus Aurelius.’ 

‘ The Blind Men and the Devil,’ which Lee & Shepard will pub- 
lish shortly, is one of those allegories that have a practical pu 
in their bearings upon social questions of the day, and the vein of 
satire which runs through it helps to point the lessons that it is de- 
signed to teach. The inequalities of human conditions and their 
basis in the vices and weaknesses of human nature, are vigorously 
depicted in this book, whose strength as a story is likely to excite 
curiosity as to its authorship. 

The second volume of the series of ‘ Decisive Events in Ameri- 
can History,’ which the same firm will shortly bring out, is ‘ The 
Taking of Louisburg.” Samuel Adams Drake, the author, has 
presented the movements connected with the — of the placc 
with a vividness which makes them very real to the reader, and the 
bearing of this important enterprise upon the fortunes of England 
and America are strikingly exhibited. The maps and cuts illus- 
trating the book are of much value, and the explanatory notes aid 
in the comprehension of the work. 

In ‘Stories of the Civil War,’ by Albert F. Blaisdell, A.M., the 
younger generation of American readers is shown the exciting 
events of the period in such a way as to develop a spirit of patriot- 
ism and a sympathetic appreciation of the value of the services of 
the heroes and martyrs of the t conflict. The stories selected 
by the editor are authentic, and appeal to the interest of lovers of 

stirring adventure. The style of the narrative is lively and pictur- 
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turesque. Most of the writers are of national tation, and the 
portraits and full-page cuts illustratin the book, which will soon be 
published by Lee & , add to its interest. ‘ 

I hear that ‘ The Blind Brother,’ the $1500 prize st eyopne | 
Homer Greene for The Youth's Companion and publi in 
form by T,. Y. Crowell & Co., has been translated into German, and 
will shortly appear in a Bohemian version. 

Mr. Frederick A. Ober, the Mexican traveller, while preparing a 
history of his native town of Beverly, is employing his leisure in 
working up a series of lectures on Venezuela, Curacoa and Lake 
Maracaibo, which he visited last Spring. He has the only photo- 
graphs yet taken of the lake-dwellers of Maracaibo as seen in their 
curious habitations. 


BOSTON, July 14, 1890. ALEXANDER YOUNG, 


Nine New “Immortals” 


ON THE 12TH of April, 1884, we published the names of 
the ‘ Forty Immortals,’ of native birth, deemed most worthy, 
by those of our readers who had expressed their opinion on 
the subject, of membership in ‘a possible American Acad- 
emy, formed on the same general principle as the famous 
French literary institution.’ During the six years that have 
since slipped away, nine of these ‘ Immortals’ have ‘ put on 
immortality ’ in a sense different from that in which it was 
‘thrust upon them’ by the readers of Tue Critic. They 
were—to name them in the order of their standing in the 
Academy, as shown by the number of votes they each re- 
ceived,—Richard Grant White, the Shakespearian scholar, 
philologist and musical critic; Henry Ward Beecher, the 
most famous of American pulpit-orators; Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke, the distinguished Unitarian divine; Prof. Asa Gray, a 
botanist of world-wide reputation; ex-President Theodore D. - 
Woolsey of Yale: A. Bronson Alcott, the Transcendentalist 
and founder of the Concord Summer School of Philoso- 
phy; ex-President Mark Hopkins of Williams College; John 
G. Saxe, the humorous poet; and the noted literary critic 
Edwin P. Whipple. This, though it cannot be said to com- 
prise the most eminent names, it still a brilliant list, and 
its elision has made a wide breach in the ranks of the 
Immortals. It is noteworthy that, while it includes more 
than one-fifth of the whole number, the first nine of the 
forty names still remain upon the roll of living members, al- 
though the first four are, respectively, in their eighty-first, 
seventy-second, eighty-third and ninetieth years. 

Torepair the ravages of time, and bring their body up to 
its original fair proportions, the surviving members of the 
Academy have been balloting, during the past few weeks, 
for successors to their deceased companions. In taking 
their vote we assured them that no one should be informed 
of the way in which individval Academicians had voted— 
that only the net result of the election should be made 
known. Of the nine new members, all but two( Messrs. Stock- 
ton and Furness) were among the forty nominees who re- 
ceived the largest number of votes after the forty who were 
elected in 1884, when at least three hundred names were 
found written upon the ballots received at this office. 
(Three others of this second group of forty have died since 
that election—Prof. E. L. Youmans, George H. Boker, and 
Henry N. Hudson.) The number voted for this year was 
fifty-eight, the names of the nine elected, with the number 
of votes received by each, being as follows:— 

RICHARD WATSON GILDER, 17. 

| PuILuips BROOKS, 15. 
Cuar.es ELiot NorRTON, 15. 

FRANCIS J. CHILD, 12. 

FRANK R. STOCKTON, I1. 

i Henry Cuar es LE, 10. 
AnpDrREw D, WHITE, 10. 

Jor. CHADLER Harris, 9. 

Horace Howarp Furness, 8. 


Of these newly elected members, Mr. Gilder is the editor 
of The Century and author of several volumes of verse; Dr. 
Brooks is the distinguished rector of Trinity Church, Boston; 
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Prof. Norton, Harvard’s Professor of the History of Art, is 
known to all lovers of Ruskin and Carlyle; Prof. Child is 
Professor of English at Harvard, and editor of the monu- 
mental collection of ‘English and Scottish Ballads’; Mr. 
Stockton is the inventor of the peculiarly delightful form of 
short story with which his name was identified long before 
‘The Lady, or the Tiger?’ had become a question of inter- 
continental consequence; Dr. White is Cornell’s ex-Pres- 
ident; Mr. Lea is the Philadelphian whose utterances on 
Church history and Civil Service reform have made his name 
known in widely different directions; Dr. Furness—another 
Philadelphian—by his Variorum Shakespeare has won re- 
nown abroad as well as at home; while Mr. Harris, as the 
creator of ‘Uncle Remus,’ may fairly be called the sop 
of the West. 

To gratify the curiosity our readers may feel as to the 
identity of the forty-nine nominees voted for but not elected, 
we take pleasure in presenting their names, with the number 
of votes received in each case:—Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge 
and Col. John Hay, 7 each; President F. A Walker and Prof. 
T. R. Lounsbury, 6 each; Christopher P. Cranch, F. Marion 
Crawford, Dr. Edward Eggleston, President C. W. Eliot, 
Dr. W. T. Harris, Rev. Dr. F. H. Hedge, Clarence King, 
Dr. F. Weir Mitchell and Prof. Simon Newcomb, 5 each; 
Dr. D. G. Brinton, George Ticknor Curtis, Prof. J. D. Dana, 
Prof. John Bach McMaster, Dr.T. W. Parsons and Rev. Dr. 
R.S. Storrs, 4 each; Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, Charles Francis 
Adams, H. H. Bancroft, Wm. H. Bishop, Prof. A. S. Hardy, 
Charles Godfrey Leland, James Parton and Bishop Henry 
C. Potter, 3 each; H. C. Bunner, Moncure D. Conway, Prof. 
S. P. Langley, Brander Matthews, William Winter and Prof. 
Charles A. Young, 2 each; and Henry Adams, Edward Bel- 
lamy, Noah Brooks, Prof. Hiram Corson, Rev. Dr. Howard 
Crosby, President D. C. Gilman, Parke Godwin, Prof. W. W. 
Goodwin, Lafcadio Hearn, Wm. H. McElroy, LL.D., Joaquin 
Miller, Dr. W. J. Rolfe, Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, Gen. Wm. 
T. Sherman, Prof. Wm. G. Sumner and Rev. Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke, each 1. 

The Forty Immortals elected in 1884 were as follows, the 
figures after each name indicating the number of votes re- 
ceived, and the nam®s.of deceased members being printed in 
italic type :-— 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 130. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 128. 


ALEXANDER WINCHELL, 38. 


Edwin P. Whipple, 37. 6.8 March 1819. d. 16 June 1886. 


GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP, 36. 
W. W. STory, 36. 
FRANCIS PARKMAN, 34. 


The Academy as it stands to-day is as follows, the names i 
of new members being printed in italics. 
cates a tie vote:— 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 4. 29 Aug. 1809. 
AMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 4. 22 Fed. 1819. 
ae GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 4. 17 Dec. 1807. 
GEORGE BANCROFT, 4. 3 Oct. 1800. 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, d. 1 March 1837. 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 5. 24 Feb. 1824. 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 4, 11 Nov. 1836. 
FRANCIS BRET HARTE, 4. 25 Aug. 1839. 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 6. 8 Oct. 1833. 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 4. 3 Aprél 1822. 
GEORGE W. CABLE, 3d. 12 Oct. 1844. 
HENRY JAMES, 4. 15 April 1843. 

S. L. CLEMENS (Mark Twain), 4. 30 Nov. 1835. 
} CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 6. 12 Sept. 1829. 
RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, 6. 2 July 1825. 
WILLIAM DWIGHT WHITNEY, 4. 9 Fed. 1827. 
WALT WHITMAN, 4. 30 May 1819. 

NOAH PORTER, 4. 14 Dec. 1811. 

JOHN FISKE, 4. 30 March 1842. 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 6. 22 June 1846. 
OHN BURROUGHS, 6. 3 April 1837. 

HOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 6. 22 Dec. 1823. 
OCTAVIUS BROOKS FROTHINGHAM, 6, 26 Nov. 1822. 
GEORGE P. FISHER, 6. 10 Aug. 1827. 

MOsEs CoIT TYLER, 4. 2 Aug. 1835. 
CHARLES A. Dana, 6. 8 Aug. 1819. 
DONALD G. MITCHELL, 4, 22 April 1822. 
ALEXANDER WINCHELL, 4. 31 Dec. 1824. 

GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP, 4. 25 Aug. 1851. 

W. W. Story, b. 19 Fed. 1819. 

RANCIS PARKMAN, 6, 16 Set. 1823. 

Richard Watson Gilder, b. 8 Feb. 1844. 

i Brooks, 6. 13, Dec. 1835. 

Charles Eliot ‘on, 6. 16 Nov. 1827. 
Francis J. Child, 6.1 Feb. 1825. 

Frank R. Stockton, b. 5 April 1834. 
; Henry Charles Lea, 6. 19 Sept. 1825. 

Andrew D. White, 6.7 Nov. 1832. 
Horace Howard Furness, 6. 2 Nov. 1833. 
Joel Chandler Harriss, b. 9 Dec. 1848. 
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JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 125. 
GEORGE BANCROFT, 121. 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, I19. 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 118. 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, III. 
FRANCIS BRET HARTE, 105. 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 104. 
Richard Grant White, 102. 6. 1822. d. § April 1885. 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 100. 
GEORGE W. CABLE, 87. 
HENRY JAMES, 86. 

S. L. CLEMENS (MARK TWAIN), 84. 
} CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 84. 


Henry Ward Beecher, 83. 6. 24 June 1813. d.8 March 1887. 
j James Freeman Clarke, 82. 6.4 April 1810. d.8 June 1888. 


RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, 82. 
WILLIAM DWIGHT WHITNEY, 77. 
WALT WHITMAN, 76. 
Asa Gray, 67. 6. 18 Nov. 1810, d. 30 Jan, 1888, 
NOAH PORTER, 66. 
JOHN FISKE, 62. 


Lheodore D. Woolsey, 57. 6. 31 Oct. 1801. d. 1 July 1889. 
} A. Bronson Alcott, 55. 5.29 Nov. 1799. 4. 4 March 1888. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 55. 
JOHN BURROUGHS, 62. 
} Mark Hopkins, 52. 6. 4 Feb. 1802. 4.17 June 1887. 
} THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 49. 
John G. Saxe, 49. 6. 2 June 1816. d. 31 March 1887. 
OCTAVIUS BROOKS FROTHINGHAM, 48. 
GEORGE:P. FISHER, 47. 
MOosES COIT TYLER, 45. 
CHARLES A. DANA, 44. 
DONALD G. MITCHELL, 41. 


The only members who have failed to vote are Mr. Ban- 
croft—the Nestor of the Academy,—who, we regret to say, 
was in too feeble a condition to take part in the balloting; 
Mr. Whitman, who is a disbeliever in ‘ close corporations ’; 
and Mr. James, whose abstention is unaccounted for. 
Long may it be ere Death knocks again at the door of the 
Academy ! 





The Lounger 


How MANY literary workers, I asked last week, make so much 
as $5000 ayear? The reply comes sooner than I anticipated, and 
from an unexpected source. It is addressed, moreover, not to me, 
but to Mr. John Morley, who ‘ has been saying recently that there 
are not fifty living persons—perhaps there ‘are not twenty—who 
make their living by the writing of books.’ In contradiction of Mr. 
Morley, Mr. Walter Besant declares that there are at least fifty nov- 
elists living whose stories bring them incomes of 1000 pounds fer 
annum—not to mention a vast number who make a ate or 
two. These figures, I presume, apply not to the British Isles, 
nor even to the English-speaking world, but to the entire Republic 
of Letters. If so, the little band of authors who earn $5000 a year 
is, as I suspected, absurdly small when contrasted with the mob of 
well-dressed lawyers and omer presumably of no ter in- 
telligence than their literary brethren, who make as if not a 
better thing of their profession. 





‘IT SAVORS OF CRUELTY,’ writes ‘Argus,’ ‘to suggest that a 
“‘ Lounger ” should so far exert himself in these lounging days as 
to peep round at the seamy side of so Pond an object as the Free 
Public Library in England. Mr. Smalley’s rapier pen has been 
poked at the ribs of an unlucky British parson who objects to pay 
taxes to provide free fiction for his parishioners. THE CRITIC 
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now flings its arrow across the sea to prick the clerical conscience 
into penitence for challenging the wi of the American doc- 
trine of free everything for everybody. Suppose we take a view 
from the British taxpayer’s standpoint. The middle-class English- 
man (permit the expression, for over there we are not yet, as here, 
all aristocrats, monarchs, every man-jack of us) is a man of very 
modest means. The typical paterfamilias is neither an ironmon- 
gering millionaire nor a brazen coal or railway baron, but is a 
struggler uphill, weighted heavily down with taxes, local rates, 
school fees, voluntary contributions often involuntarily given, fam- 
ily expenses ever increasing, and no prospect of reduction in his 
income-tax, Every penny means a perceptible pinch for rent, 
and expenses are always going up.» Now, if you bleed him to pro- 
vide fiction-reading for his neighbors, what is your answer to the 
Communist who demands a slice of your loaf, your cake, and your 
bank-balance ?’ 





‘SEVENTY-FIVE PER CENT of free library reading is fiction,’ 
Argus continues, ‘and at least fifty per cent of the seventy-five is 
tubbishy fiction. Be that as it may, fiction-reading is luxury-read- 
ing. It helps no young men or women to learn a trade or an art, 
it does not add to their incomes nor diminish their necessities. It 
rather multiplies them, by setting absurdly false standards of life 
before shallow and uninstructed minds. The good paterfamilias 
does his ample duty to the people already, and voluntarily. He 
subscribes to some book lending institution, where a nominal fee 
saves the reader from pauperizing himself. There is the Church 
library, and his private bookcase; and it would bring more peace 
and goodwill among men if the rich would lend their books more 
freely, and in person, to their poorer neighbors. Books and papers 
are cheap enough now, in all conscience, when Sadie and Ara- 
mintha in the kitchen can bask in zrial castles as potential duch- 
esses for one cent per diem. To these, and the tribe of parasites 
who thrive on free gospel, free science, art, literature and every- 
thing else they can grab, paterfamilias has a clear right to say :— 
«Feed and fatten to your hearts’ delight on all you can get for the 
asking, but Dickens a story-book shall you extort from me by com- 
pulsory legislation. Go and earn your luxuries, as I have to do!” 
For the poor student and the scantily paid worker, by all means 
start libraries of solidly useful books; and if the Dives skulks his 
duty, we middle-class folk will cheerfully give our mites, as we 
oe do already. Dives is not a bad fellow after all. See the 

rnegies, how they are depleting their plethoric purses by library 
building. It is canny to throw sops to Cerberus.’ 





A NUMBER OF WOMEN in Washington have joined in forming an 
organization known as ‘ Wimodaughsis.’ If it survives that title, 
there need be no fear as to its vitality and permanence. So bar- 
barous a name would kill any but the most vigorous of social or- 
ganizations. The Washington Post gives an account of the new 
club, from which it appears that the number seven possesses a 
peculiar significance and value at the national Capital. One of the 
members of Wimodaughsis is ‘ Miss Gillett, well known as the 
seventh woman admitted to practice before the Supreme Court of 
the United States.’ ‘ The names of the Rev. Anne Shaw and Lucy 
E. Anthony were added to the list, making the perfect number 
seven. But the charm that inheres in ‘the perfect number 
seven’ does not constitute the club's only claim upon the women 
of America. : 


Being a centre fur all womankind, radiating opportunities for prog- 
ress and unfoldment on every plain [sic] of her being, it will naturally 
represent a home for Miss Anthony and her ‘tribe’ (to which every 
‘woman in some degree belongs) after they come forth from the wilder- 
ness through which she has been leading and wandering for these forty 
years. 

The organizers met for the first time in the studio of Miss Ade- 
laide Johnson; and Alethea Winifred, who writes the article in the 
Post from which I have quoted, gives us this assurance :— 

If the surroundings in which this new organization was born is [sic] a 
symbol, the desired result will blossom forth pure and unblemished by im- 
perfection; and, if during the deliberation in that white studio a danger 
of becoming commonplace and prosaic appeared, they were called 
back to the ideal by the hostess, who insists that the truly ideal is the 
truly practical, and vice versa. 

But zs the surroundings (to adopt Alethea’s peculiar grammatical 
construction) a symbol? Much depends on that. 





_A CLEVER LADY of my acquaintance, having set herself to un- 
ciddle the name Wimodaughsis —which one might suspect of hav- 
ing been borrowed from a native Indian tongue,—construes it as a 
contraction and combination of the various titles by which woman 
is known in her various family relations—<. ¢., wife, mother, daugh- 
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ter, sister. Ten to one she is right. The ingenuity exerted in 
a such a name was worthy of a better cause—and a happier 
resuit, 





‘ THE ANGLOMANIACS,’ now running in Zhe Century Magazine, 
is attracting the attention I anticipated that it would when I read 
the opening chapters. Anglomania has been touched upon before 
in fiction, but never, I think, so cleverly as in this story. Society, I 
am told, is busily engaged in trying to discover the originals of the 
characters; but as a member of the charmed circle said to me, 
* You no sooner think you have identified a character, than it whips 
around and becomes some oneelse.’ Thetruth is, apparently, that 
the author has taken composite photographs, as it were, and 
describes no one in particular but gives a series of mixed portraits. 
There is much guessing as so who the author of ‘ The Anglomaniacs’ 
is. There have been only two statements made on the subject 
with any show of authority—one, that it was written by one of the 
* Four Hundred,’ the other, that it was sof written by Ward Mc- 
Allister. Now this leaves only 399 possible authors ; but before 
the right one can be determined, it will be necessary to. get a cor- 
rect list from Mr. McAllister, 





NOT LESS TRUE to life than the story itself are Mr. C, Dana 
Gibson’s illustrations of ‘The Anglomaniacs.’ What I like about 
them is that they represent ladies and gentlemen as one meets 
them in the drawing-rooms of one’s friends. As arule, I had rather 
read a story without illustrations than with chem; but when they 
are done so well as Mr. Gibson has done them in this case, they 
add a distinct attraction. If I do not mistake, Mr. Gibson does not 
draw so much upon his imagination as upon the good nature of 
his friends, whom he gets to pose for him. If the portrait of Lily 
Floyd-Curtis is that of a living, breathing New York girl, Mr. Gib- 
son is to be congratulated upon her acquaintance. 


WHEN I SAID, two or three weeks ago, that the finest architec- 
tural features of Harvard were to be credited to Charles F. Mc- 
Kim, A.M., I overlooked Richardson's Sever Hall, which has had a 
marked effect on American architecture. The College is fortunate 
in having enlisted the services of two such men. 





WHEN EVER I HEAR that a libel suit has been won against a 
newspaper, it gives me much satisfaction ; for the more suits of this 
sort that are brought and won, the more hope is there for less libel 
in the future. Last April several Paris papers published an article 
to the effect that Gen. Boulanger, while Minister of War, had left 
some of his plans for the mobilization of the French army in the 
boudoir of the Countess Kessler, who communicated them to the 
Minister of War of Germany. The Countess began a suit for libel 
against all of the papers, and the suit has been settled by their ac- 
knowledgement that the story was false. If more people would 
follow the example of the Countess Kessler, it would be a good 
thing. Many more would do so if it were not for the dread of pub- 
licity. It is disagreeable of course, to have one’s private affairs 
dragged into the courts, and the knowledge that this is so is 
what makes the newspapers bold. Even a worm will turn, how- 
ever, and once in a while a reckless editor finds himself in a posi- 
tion that he did not anticipate when he wantonly maligned some 
unoffending person, who, he thought, would suffer and be silent. 
Let us have more libel suits and we shall have fewer libels. 





THE MARQUISE DE SAN CARLOS, whose book on ‘ The Ameri- 
cans at Home’ is being freely read and variously commented upon, 
has a good deal of American blood in her veins. Her mother was 
an American, and was a great belle in New York some forty years. 
ago. She married a Cuban, and ——_ her place of residence, 
though she and her daughter have always maintained close re- 
lations with the United States. 





Mrs. BURTON HARRISON, who is at her Bar Harbor cottage, is 
aga the finishing touches, I understand, to a novel of Southern 
ife before and after the War. If there is a subject upon which 
Mrs. Harrison is well informed, it is the life in Virginia just before 
the War, during its progress, and immediately after its close. The 
forthcoming story was written com amore, and there is really more 
fact than fiction in it. Partly for this reason I predict that it will 
be the standard novel of the War from the Southern point of view. 
Mrs. Harrison was, naturally enough, a ‘ Rebel’ in those days (her 
husband was Jeff Davis’s private secretary); but there is no one 
more reconciled to the present state of things than she. 
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The Late Francis Bennoch of London 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


It was my fortune to know Francis Bennoch for thirty-seven 
years. He was my father’s dearest friend in England; and when, 
ears after my father’s death, I came to live in London, it was 
om Bennoch that I received the warmest, heartiest welcome. He 
became the godfather of my eldest son ; and thus the sunshine of 
his kind and manly nature has been given to three generations of 
my name. For years, I met him almost daily ; and, outside of my 
own family circle, no one contributed so much as he did to make 
years worth living. Could I put in words all that he was, it 
would be a nobler, wholesomer, more lovable contribution to the 
literature of human nature than any other that I can hope to make. 
Even my earliest recollections of him are vivid. He was a broad- 
shouldered, deep-chested man, of middle height, with a great head 
and forehead, curly black hair and beard, and kindling black eyes, 
which flashed with ardent feeling, and smiled with royal good humor. 
He had a full, melodious voice, rendered more winning by the 
modulations of a brogue that was part Irish, part Scotch, with an 
English refinement over all; for the blood of these three peoples 
ran in his veins, and their finest qualities were combined in his 
character. His laugh was as rich and contagious a chuckle as ever 
issued from a man’s lungs, and his whole genial visage, at such 
times, was the incarnation of jollity. Hehad an inexhaustible fund 
of story and anecdote, told with a spirit and energy, and a sense of 
humor, that were a delight apart from the stories themselves. To 
see and hear Francis Bennoch, at his generous table, was to experi- 
ence the perfection of British hospitality. Thelife and good-fellow- 
ship of every group that he joined, culminated in him. No one 
could be gloomy in his company ; he emphasized the hopeful, kindly 
side of life; and the poignant suffering to which his own life, more 
than once, subjected him, had the effect of only deepening and 
broadening his human sympathies, and rendering more lovely and 
delicate the consolations he gave to other sufferers. He was, as 
his own phrase might have put it, a darling of a man—a man to in- 
spire love and promote happiness. The milestones of his life were 
enerous and honorable deeds. His many-sided mind met and 
armonized with men of the most diverse character, drawing out the 
best in them, and giving the best in return. 

The circle of his acquaintance was, indeed, almost without prece- 
dent. He knew all the men and women best worth knowing who 
have lived during the past fifty years. His early poems (for he was 
a poet as well as a man of business), published in 1837, gained him 
the friendship of Wordsworth, Southey, Landor, De Quincey, 
Charles Swain, Allan Cunningham, Dickens, Haydon the painter, 
Mary Russell Mitford, Charles Kingsley, Lord Houghton, and many 
more, The little book crossed the English Channel, and made him 
known to Freilegrath, Kinkel, Carl Etze; it braved the Atlantic, and 
created affectionate bonds between him and Longfellow, Bayard 
Taylor, Grace Greenwood, and Nathaniel Hawthorne—of whom, in 
the preface to a volume of his later poetry, he says: ‘ During the 
whee period of his residence in England, we were as brothers ; to 
me more than to any living man were disclosed the inner workings 
of his marvellous genius. Retiring, modest and silent in general 
society, he was ever joyous, outspoken and cheerful with me. 
Those who read his English Notes will judge how sacred I have 
held the privilege of such a friendship.’ 

Literature and friendship were the perfume and the reward of his 
life. But no man has contributed more diligently to the practical 
work of the world. He was an example of the highest type of 
British merchant. Almost every honorable commercial enterprise 
started in London during the last generation has benefited by his 
help and experience. He made more than one large fortune, but 
he gave away nearly as much as he made, and died comparatively 
poor. His charities were beautiful, unweariable, and secret. To 
the very end of his career he was still at work, joyous, courageous 
and kind. 

My last sight of him was in Paris, in the summer of 1889. We 
dined together at one of the cafés. His beard and hair were snow 
white ; his ruddy, handsome, hearty face gave him the aspect of 
the ideal Santa Claus, beloved of children. He was over seventy- 
five years of age. but his voice was still full and vigorous, his sturdy 
figure unbent, his friendly eyes sparkled as.of yore, and the grasp of 
his hand was firm and pithy. His wonderful vitality, and the well 
of human love in his heart, had kept him young. Nevertheless, 
when I bade him farewell, we both felt that it was for the last time. 
Neither spoke of it; but I saw tears in his Then came once 
more the genial smile, the hearty handshake, the -cheery good-by : 
and, next, this statement of his death in a newspaper. 

SaG HARBOR, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
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“ Doctoring” the African Explorer 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Yesterday was a red-letter day in Oxford annals; and capricious 
fortune, that bestows its especial boons u the thoughtless 
vagrant quite as frequently as upon the provident tourist, gave to 
our hap-hazard visit here an unexpected privil If there is one 
quality that more that any other wins admiration among the 

ritons, it is pluck, and the intelligence that one of the pluckiest 
men of our day was to be scarlet-hooded and made a D.C.L. at- 
tracted an unusual concourse to the Sheldonian theatre, and crowded 
Oxford streets with a multitude of interested spectators. 

* Have you seen Stanley, Sir?’ a college porter, an old acquain- 
tance, asked me as I passed; and, with a touch of official pride, 
he added : ‘I am porter of the lower gate of Balliol, Sir, and he has 
been the guest of our Master, and will pass out of this gate directly 
on his way to the theatre.’ Making my way with some difficulty 
through the crowded streets, whose shop windows displayed por- 
traits of the African explorer, I stood at last in the pit or ‘ area,’ so 
called, of the theatre—one of a multitude of r fellows whose 
personal eccentricities were eagerly noted by the Argus-eyed stu- 
dents lolling over the gallery-rails all about us, and held up to the 
derision of the audience in good-humored banter. ‘Take off that 
light overcoat, Sir.’ ‘Take off that flower, Sir; you are robbing 
the ladies, Sir.’ ‘ Take off that yellow and black necktie, Sir.’ This 
last was directed vociferously and with great and strident unanim- 
ity at a meek gentleman, dressed in grey tweed, with an offensively 
conspicuous and, truth to tell, vulgar scarf. The meek gentleman 
remained obdurate. ‘Come now, do take off that tie; or cover it 
over with a handkerchief, Sir.’ There was not much sprightliness 


or variety in the bantering missiles that rained down upon us from all © 


directions. But every one laughed, recalling old memories ; and 
there was a spirit of thorough kindliness and even of gentlemanli- 
ness pervading all the boisterous mirth of the undergraduate on 
this day of days, his féte des fous. 

After nearly three-quarters of an hour of waiting, the broad front 
doors swung wide open, and the procession of the Dons entered. 
The after procession, escorting the newly elected Doctors, did not 
appear until some minutes later. When Stanley was seen, he was 
greeted with a round of cheers and a rollicking rendering of a 
verse of ‘ He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.’ Then the banter commenced 
anew. ‘Mr. Stanley, you are laughing; Mr. Vice Chancellor, look 
to it, Sir,—they are all laughing.’ As the Latin eulogia, reciting in 
brief the exploits in peace and war of each of the diverse new doc- 
tors, were being read, a student from the upper gallery shouted to 
Prof. Bryce: ‘It would have been more effective, Sir, if you had 
committed it to memory.’ When Stanley's record was being re- 
hearsed, the pandemonium was almost suspended and, for the first 
time, the clear, rich voice of the reader could be-heard. As Stanley 
stepped forward to grasp the hand of the presiding officer and take 
his seat among his fellow Doctors, three cheers were called for by 
a student who commanded the scene from a broad platform in the 
upper gallery. They were given with a will, and then ‘ One more, 
Sirs, for the bride,’ and ‘ Now, Mr. Stanley, a speech, Sir—a song 
and a dance, Sir, if you please.’ And so the boisterous mirth con- 
tinued ; but we had escaped quietly into the open air, more fortu- 
nate than some of our predecessors, whose premature departure 
had been vociferously proclaimed to the whole house. 


OXFORD, June 25, 1890. CHARLES SPRAGUE SMITH. 





Two Americans in London 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


I assisted, yesterday, at the first appearance of our talented 
countrywoman, Miss Marion Lea, in a play called ‘ Illusion,’ which 
drew to the Strand Theatre all the critics and first-nighters of the 
town. The play has little to recommend it ; the house in which it 
was given is dingy and ill-ventilated ; and the actors, with the ex- 
ception of Miss Lea herself, were scarcely mediocre. Yet with all 
these drawbacks the performance was memorable in that it af- 
forded Miss Lea her first opportunity of proving that she is an ac- 
tress not merely of talent, but of first-rate ability. With the possi- 
ble exception of Miss Terry, there is no one in London with whom 
she need fear comparison, and even in Paris she might add lustre 
to some reputable companies. The story of the piece is of the 
saddest. The heroine makes a runaway match, and her father, 
the villain of the play, takes delight in blackening her husband’s 
character in the hope that she may get a divorce and be free to 
wed a rich suitor who has agreed, in the event of success, to pay 
his prospective father-in-law’s debts. Of course the villain’s pur- 
poses are thwarted. Miss Lea acted throughout with remarkable 


self-restraint ; rendering the feeling of the moment with an artistic 
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completeness delightful to watch—a completeness suggesting 
Coquelin at many ts. She is endowed by nature with a 
ul figure, and has had the advantage of judicious training. 
er voice is never raised except at critical moments, yet 
every word she utters penetrates to the remotest corner of the 
house. She wastes no emphasis, but teaches the audience to look 
for significance in every action. Her venture does not promise 
financial success at this time, but she has achieved a triumph as an 
artist that will sooner or later make her as independent of mana- 
gers as she need wish to be. 

It is noteworthy that Miss Marion Lea and Mrs. Lea Merritt, 
whose success in painting is the present talk of London, are sis- 
ters. A friend writes to me as follows concerning the latter lady, 
and as he is an Englishman of critical taste, I give you what he 
says with the greater pleasure :— 

The year 1890 may fairly be called the Woman’s Year. To the 
success achieved in the Cambridge Mathematical and Classical Triposes 
by Miss Fawcett.and Miss Alford, Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt has added a 
fresh triumph in the domain of art. Her picture called ‘ Love Locked 
Out,’ now being exhibited at the Royal Academy, has been accorded 
the high honor of being purchased by the President and Council of the 
Royal Academy under the terms of the Chantrey bequest. This is the 
first occasion on which this distinction has been bestowed upon a pic- 
ture by a woman, and we co tulate Mrs. Merritt on the renown she 
has thereby gained, both for herself and for her sex. Her picture is a 
most refined and graceful work, admirably drawn and conceived, and is 
a valuable addition to the national collection. 


LONDON, July 4. P. B. 





Limited Editions 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


T. Fisher Unwin of Paternoster Square, London, will shortly 
publish by subscription an edition, limited to 150 copies, of ‘G 
Sorcery and Fortune-Telling: A Contribution to Folk-Lore,’ by 
Charles G. Leland, F.R.L.S., President of the British Gypsy-Lore 
Society, etc. Of an dition de luxe, large paper, at I guinea, every 
—- will be numbered and signed. 

his suggests one of the most curious phenomena in publishing. 
It is a fact that almost every work published in this manner sel 
for double, and sometimes treble, the price of subscription, as soon 
as it has been supplied. Thus, to say nothing of Stanley's book— 
for the limited large copies of which several times the first price is 
being paid, though the work is not yet printed—there are others, 
such as the ‘ Dictionnaire d’Argét ’ (London : Whittaker & Co.) and 
‘The Slang Dictionary’ (4 guineas), which doubled their market 
value within a few weeks. There is a quarterly, of which one 
number is issued to the members of a society of 150 for 1/. per 
annum, which cannot be otherwise obtained for less than 2/. It 
would very naturally occur to the reader to ask: ‘ Why, if the pub- 
lisher knows beforehand, with absolute certainty, that a work will 
be doubled in value, does he not print more copies of it?’ But the 
truth is, that it is the limit of the numbers which makes the price. 
If he guarantees to issue only 150 numbered copies on large paper, 
with the author's signature, he cannot, even if so disposed, surrep- 
titiously issue a single extra copy. 

There are always certain people who hear of such a work for the 
first time after it is published. Then they desire to buy it. This 
is particularly the case with books belonging, like ‘Gypsy Sorcery,’ 
to the curdosa, which invariably become in time rartora. Though 
they may not sell well when first published, there is a rather wide 
range of works which in time quite disappear from cheap book- 
stores and always bring a high price. The reason is that those 
who care for such literature at all love it madly. And so in due 
time publications for which the public at large care nothing at all, 
become literal treasures. 

But it is de rigeur that these works should be either very valua- 
ble in themselves, as the productions of great or gifted writers, or 
else that they should be curtous—e. g., on occult subjects, folk- 
lore,—or peculiarly ‘ facetious.’ Mr. Blank must not imagine that his 
sermons, or sweet little volume of first poems, or his ‘ Treatise on 
the Binomial Theorem,’ will rise in value in after days, even 
though he should succeed in inducing his friends to subscribe for 
as many copies as will pay expenses. Mercury cannot be made 
from every or any kind of wood—nor curiosities of literature from 
not-curious subjects. 

Another consideration is that such works are never published till 
the subscriptions are either all, or mostly all, obtained. In these 
days, when business is so perfectly organized that the publisher 
knows where to direct circulars on certain subjects, it is an easy 
matter to make up a list. Again, the number increases every day 
of buyers who know that the great majority of éxpensive ‘ limited’ 
books rise in value, and who accumulate them for an investment. 
If it be asked, ‘ Why do publishers issue such works, which can- 
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advertisements. Every one in the trade likes to show, now and 
then, that he can produce a work of art. And sometimes, if there. 
are indications that the public at large would like it, the book is 
re-issued in a cheap form. In anycase, the subscription covers the 


expenses. 

Tt has been said that the /as¢ thing which the ‘ cod-fish aristocrat’: 
or farvenu buys is handsome books. But even this taste comes in 
time, if not to him, to his children, and then the édttion de luxe is 
displayed to admiring or envious guests as a patent of ennobled 
taste. It is the inevitable reaction against the five-cent copies of 
great works. 


LONDON, June 16, 1890. VIATOR, 





International Copyright 

Apropos of the announcement of the incorporation of 
the United States Book Co., the J. B. Lippincott Co. desire 
us.to say that the statement (not made in these columns) that 
they have discontinued the publication of non-copyright 
books ‘is entirely false,’ and that, on the contrary, they have 
‘ just completed arrangements with a number of foreign au- 
thors and publishers for a simultaneous issue of their works 
in the United States.’ 

We find this editorial utterance in last Saturday’s Pud- 
lishers’ Weekly :— 

The Harpers, who had been Mr. Payn’s authorized publishers 
for thirty or forty of his novels, including those best known, sent 
him the usual Aonorarium for ‘ The Burnt Million,’ and the check 
was not received back until after the appearance of the statement in 
THE CRITIC as to its sending. Of the ag gong books which 
this house had published by authorization of Mr. Payn, seven at 
least had been reprinted on them recently, hence the reprisal in the 
case of ‘ The Burnt Million.’ Such reprisals are nevertheless un- - 
fortunate, to say the least, in the present advanced stage of copy- 
right progress. . . 

The Atheneum declares that the American House of Rep- 
resentatives ‘is not only averse to international copyright, 
but is professedly ignorant of the conditions under which 
copyright exists.’ It continues:— 

No member of that body seems to be aware that, under the 
common law of England—which the colonists in their dependent 
state regarded as their birthright, and which American jurists, 
since the colonists became independent of the mother country, 
style the inheritance of American citizens—copyright in printed 
books or in unpublished manuscripts is perpetual. Till the statute 
of Anne there was no limit to the term of the author’s enjoyment 
of the product of his brain, and his heirs or assigns could succeed 
to his privilege. This perpetual copyright still exists and is recog- 
nized in the case of letters in manuscript, and the person who has 
printed a letter without the formal permission of the writer or _ 
prietor can be compelled by a court of law to cease the publica- 
tion. 





The Fine Arts 
Turner Paintings and Drawings at Auction 

AT CHRISTIE'S, on June 28, thirty: five drawings made by Turner 
during atour up the Rhine in 1819, and exhibited last year at Bur- 
lington House, were put up at auction, the net result of the sale 
being 5176 guineas or 5434/. 16s. The following are the titles of 
the pictures, and the prices in guineas :—‘ Mayence,’ 80; ‘ May- 
ence,’ 410; ‘ Palace of Beibrich,’ 260; ‘ Rudesheim, looking to Bin- 
gen Klopp,’ 200; ‘ Bausenberg,’ 110; ‘ Fiirstenberg,’ 100; ‘ Bacha- 
rach and Stahleck,’ 71; ‘ Pfalz,’ 105; ‘ Oberwesel,’ 310; ‘ Goare- _ 
hausen and Katz Castle,’ 80; ‘Lurleyberg,’ 195; ‘ ra, = 
165; ‘ pram oe 110; ‘ Katz Castle with Rheinfels,’ 80 ; ‘ Rhein- 
fels, looking to Katz and Goarhausen,’ 150. ‘Castles of the Two 
Brothers,’ 140; ‘ Boppart,’ 115; ‘ Peterhof,’ 150; ‘ Marksburg,’ 145; 
‘ Oberlahnstein,’ 140; ‘Entrance of Lahn,’ 140; ‘ The back of the 
Ehrenbreitstein,’ 65 ; ‘ From Ehrenbreitstein,’ 150; ‘ Quay at Cob- 
lenz,’ 130; ‘ Bridge over the Moselle,’ 140; ‘ Neuwied und Weis- 
senthurn,’ 215; ‘ Andernach,’ 110 ; ‘ Roman Tower at Andernach,” 
100 ; ‘Hammerstein,’ 120 ; ‘ Remagen and Lintz,’ 125 ; ‘ Rolands- 
werth rover sac with eee I 35; : Panga Chena’ 2 
120 ;‘ es .’ 90; ‘ Rhine Gate, Cologne,’ 140 ; ‘ Co e,’ 280. 

Then came pay Bn Me collection, which was dis of 
for 12,290 /., the names and prices (in guineas) being as follows :— 
‘ London from the Windows of 45 Grosvenor Place, 250; a water- 
color drawing of Windermere, 1,200; ‘ Ulleswater,’ 305 ; ‘ High 
Force : Fall of the Tees,’ 210; ‘Fountains Abbey,’ 210; ‘ Valley 
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of the Washburne,’ 130; ‘In Wharfedale,’ 65; ‘In Wharfedale,’ 
65; ‘Loch Fyne,’ 690; ‘ Vevey, Lake of Geneva,’ 950; ‘Sallen- 
ches, 400; ‘The Valley of Chamouni,’ ‘ Lausanne and the Lake 
of Geneva,’ 700; ‘Source of the Avernon,’ 205; ‘Rome from 
Monte Mario,’ 450; ‘Rome,’ from another point of view, 350; 
‘Mount Vesuvius in Eruption,’ 350; ‘ Naples, 205; ‘ Venice from 
Fusina,’ 630; ‘ The Pyramids,’ 120; ‘ Stonehenge,’ 220; ‘ Lake of 
Lucerne,” 2,200; and ‘Mount Blanc from the Val d’Aosta,’ 1000. 
This collection realized 12,290/. 

Last of all came four paintings in oil. ‘The Lake of Geneva, 
from above Vevey,’ was sold for 2500; ‘ The Lake of Geneva,’ for 
770; ‘The Victory Returning from Trafalgar,’ 2050; and ‘The 
Sun Rising in a Mist,’ to00. Altogether the sale realized 24,3617. 


Art Notes 

ENGLAND is rich in art patrons. Not only has Mr. Henry Tate 
offered to present to the nation fifty of the best paintings that Eng- 
lish art has produced in the last twenty years, but two nameless 
gentlemen have just guaranteed $150,000 if the Government will 
add $125,000 for the purchase for the National Gallery of three 
famous pictures from Lord Radnor’s collection at Longford Castle. 
The paintings are Holbein’s ‘ Ambassador,’ the largest of his works 
in existence ; the portrait of Admiral Pareja, by Velasquez, ‘ one of 
the two most important of his works outside of Spain,’ and a 
—. Moroni, whose ‘Tailor’ is one of the prizes of the 

ational Gallery. This is an average of over $90,000 each for the 
three canvases. There would have been difficulty in getting Parlia- 
ment to ratify the bargain, Mr. Harold Frederic thinks, if over half 
of the money had not come out of private pockets. 

—yJ. Gibson’s famous tinted Venus, executed at Rome, in 1852, 
for Mr. R. B. Preston, was sold at auction at Christie’s on June 28 
for $9185. It is the first piece of sculpture upon which the experi- 
ment of coloring has been tried in our time, and was one of the 
central attractions in the great exhibition of 1862. The gold deco- 
ration was done by Castellani. It scandalized the lovers of Greek 
Statuary by its combination of stone and paint. 

—The Midsummer (August) Century will contain more of ‘ An 
Artist’s Letters from Japan,’ the artist being Mr. La Farge, who not 
only writes but illustrates the letters. 

—‘About the broadest, richest field for feminine talent in this 
country,’ The [illustrated American thinks, ‘ is offered in the archi- 
tect’s profession.’ ‘ There is small doubt that if a clever draughts- 
woman, one who has studied the primary and intermediate de- 
Aes thoroughly, should apprentice herself to one of the many 

rms established throughout the country, she would in time stand 
just as fair a chance as any male employee of winning promotion 
and financial distinction.’ 








Haverhill . 1640-1890. 
READ ON THE 250TH ANNIVERSARY, WEDNESDAY, JULY 2. 
O RIVER winding to the sea! 
We call the old time back to thee ; 
From forest paths and water-ways 
The century-woven veil we raise. 


Gone steepled town and cultured plain, 
The wilderness returns again ; 

The drear, untrodden solitude, 

The gloom and mystery of the wood. 


Once more the bear and panther prowl, 
The wolf repeats his hungry howl, 
And peering through his leafy screen, 
The Indian's copper face is seen. 


We see, their rude-built huts beside, 
Grave men and women anxious-eyed, 
And wistful youth remembering still 
Dear homes in England's Haverhill. 


ot qos ci ee view 

k Passaquo and Saggahew— 

Wild chiefs, who owned the mighty sway 
Of wizard Passaconaway. 


Weird memories of the border town, 
By old tradition handed down, 
In chance and change before us pass, 
Like pictures in a magic glass— 
The terrors of the midnight raid, 
The death-concealing ambuscade, 

. The winter march through deserts wild 
Of captive mother, wife and child. 
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O! bleeding hands alone subdued 
The stern and savage solitude, - 3 


And every step the settlers trod # 
With crimson stained the virgin sod. F 


Slow from the plough the woods withdrew, ee 
Slowly each year the corn lands grew ; im 
Nor fire, nor frost, nor foe could kill é 
The Saxon energy of will. | 


And never in the hamlet’s bound 
Was lack of sturdy manhood found ; 
And never failed the kindred good 
Of brave and helpful womanhood. 


That hamlet now a city is ; : 
Its log-built huts are palaces ; 3 
The cow-path, which the founders knew, 
Is Traffic’s brick-walled avenue. 


And far and wide it stretches still 

Along its southward sloping hill, 

And overlooks on either hand . 
A rich and many-watered land. 


And gladdening all the landscape, fair 
As Pison was to Eden’s pair, 
Our river to its valley brings 
The blessings of its mountain springs. 


And nature holds, with narrowing space, 
From mart and crowd her old-time grace, 
And guards with fondly jealous arms 

The wild growths of outlying farms. 


Her sunsets on Kenoza fall, 

Her autumn leaves by Saltonstall, 
No lavished gold can richer make 
Her opulence of hill and lake. 


Wise was the choice which led our sires ‘ 
To kindle here their household fires, 

And share the large content of all 

Whose lines in pleasant places fall. 


More dear, as years on years advance, 
We prize the old inheritance, 

And feel, as far and wide we roam, 
That all we seek we leave at home. 


Our palms are pines, our oranges 

Are apples on our orchard trees ; 
Our thrushes are our nightingales, 
Our larks the blackbirds of our vales. 


No incense which the Orient burns 

Is sweeter than our hillside ferns; 

What tropic splendor can outvie g 
Our autumn woods, our sunset sky ? i 


What if the old idyllic ease 

Seem lost in keen activities, 

And crowded workshops ill replace 

The hearth’s and farm field’s rustic grace ? 


No dull mechanic round of toil 

Life’s morning charm can quite despoil ; 
And youth and beauty, hand in hand, 
Will always find enchanted land. 


No task is ill where hand and brain 
And skill and strength have equal gain, 
And each shall each in honor hold, 
And simple manhood outweigh gold. 


Earth shall be near to heaven when all 
That severs man from man shall fall, 
For, here or there, salvation’s plan 
Alone is love of God and man. 


O dwellers by the Merrimack ! 

The heirs of centuries at your back, 
Still reaping where you have not sown, 
A broader field is now your own. 


Hold fast your Puritan heritage, 

But let the free thought of the age 
Its light and hope and sweetness add 
To the stern faith the fathers had. 
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BERG SE NE o-uareintaers, 


Say 


Adrift on Time’s relentless tide, 

As waves that follow waves, we glide ;. 
God grant we leave u 

Some needed good it lacked before, 
Some seed or flower or plant of worth, 
Some added beauty to the earth, 

Some larger hope, some thought to make 
The sad world happier for its sake. 


As tenants of uncertain stay, 
So may we live our little day 
That only grateful hearts shall fill 
The homes we leave in Haverhill. 


The singer of a farewell rhyme, 
Upon w utmost verge of time 

The shades of night are falling down, 
I pray, God bless the good old town ! 


JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 





Notes 
THE author of ‘Aristocracy’ has written another international 
novel, and the same publishers, D. Appleton & Co., will issue it. 
‘Expatriation’ is its title; and the book relates the stories of two 
American families in England. It is claimed to be ‘a singularly 
entertaining study of that curious social disease known as Anglo- 
mania. 


—Miss Preston’s translation of Mistral’s ‘ Miréio,’ which Mr. 
Fisher Unwin is to bring out in London this summer, was made in 
1872 for Roberts Bros., and is one of the most popular publications 
on their list. 


—The English publishers of ‘In Darkest Africa’ have in pre- 
aration a third volume, uniform with these two, to appear in the 
all. It is Mounteney Jephson's account of his adventures while 
imprisoned with Emin Pasha by the rebels of the Equatorial 
Province. The English edition of Stanley’s work differs from the 
American in having an index to each volume; and the maps, 
instead of being in a pocket, are bound up in the body of the work. 


—‘ Following the Guidon,’ the new volume of army and frontier 
reminiscences by Mrs. Elizabeth Custer, will soon be published by 
Messrs. Harper. An article on ‘Philadelphia Clubs,’ written b 
Henry L. Nelson, and illustrated by Charles H. Stephens, and F. 
E. Lummis, will fill the four-page supplement to Harper's Weekly 
of July 23. 

—Mr. Ward McAllister has put the completed MS. of his 
* Society as I have Found It’ in the hands of his publishers, the 
Cassell Pub’g Co. 


—Mr. Chauncey M. ~» say has received an autograph letter 
from the Prince of Wales, acknowledging the receipt of his 
‘Orations and After-Dinner Speeches,’ expressing his thanks, and 
indicating his belief that a perusal of the book will assist him greatly 
in preparing the numerous addresses he is called upon to deliver on 
ceremonial occasions. 


—The Humane Education Society of Boston offers $250 for the 
best essay in favor of Vivisection, and $250 for the best essay 
against it ; for particulars, address President Angell, 19 Milk Street. 

—Mr. Stead left the office of The Review of Reviews in London 
to obtain some needed rest ; but finding at Ober-Ammergau, on 
— 7, no sg account of the Passion Playas it is per- 

ormed this summer, his journalistic spirit prompted him to under- 

take the ny Seoenang of such a book; and the result is a volume pre- 
senting the German and English text in parallel columns, and illus- 
trated with sixty copyright photographs. The book has already 
met with a large sale in London, though a rival publication bears 
the name of Archdeacon Farrar. 

—Mr. H. C. Bunner has written for Puck a series of ‘Short 
Sixes: Stories to be Read While the Candle Burns.’ The first, 
‘Col. Brereton’s Aunty,’ will appear in the Midsummer Number; 
and the others will follow, weil. throughout the summer, with 
illustrations by C. J. Taylor. 


—At the dinner of the Society of Authors, on July 8, the Queen 
and the Society were toasted by the Chairman, Prof. Jebb. To 
Mr. Alfred Austin’s toast, ‘ Literature, Science, afid Art,’ replies 
were made by Prof:-J: W. Hales of Cambridge, President Eric 
Erichsen of University College, London, and W. M. Conway, late 
Professor of Fine Art at Liverpool. To Prof. Michael Foster's 
toast, ‘ The Guests,’ replies came from the President of the Insti- 
tute of Journalists; from Herr Brand, for the German Society of 
Authors; and from Mr. George Haven Putnam. Mr. Oscar Wilde 
then proposed ‘ The Chairman.’ 
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— The Epoch reports that Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins, author of ‘A 
Humble Romance, and Other Stories,’ has written a play, and 
that it has been read with success at the Deerfield Summer t 
of History and Romance by Miss Mary L. Jordan, Professor of 
Rhetoric at Smith College. ‘Giles Corey, Yeoman’ is its title, 
and the time is that when witches were done to death by legal 
process. The play is to be published, we believe. Mrs, Wilkins’s 
skill in the treatment of homely New England themes has en- 
deared her work to many a heart: we have heard few books so 
enthusiastically spoken of as her ‘Humble Romance.’ 


—The memoir of Robert Browning on which Mrs. Sutherland 
Orr is engaged, together with his last poems (‘Asolando : Fancies 
and Facts ’), will appear, it is said, as the seventeenth volume of 
the edition of the poet published here by Macmillan & Co. 


—Mr. Moncure D. Conway has written a Life of Hawthorne for 
the Great Writers Series. It will be published simultaneously in 
the United States and England. 


—The Aldine Club, composed of authors, artists, publishers and 
others interested in literature, art and kindred matters, is now in 
its second year, and looks forward to a successful and important 
future in its delightful quarters-at 20 Lafayette Place. Officers for 
the ensuing year have just been elected, as follows :—President, 
Thomas W. Wood ; Vice-President, Frank R. Stockton; Treas- 
urer, Frank H. Scott ; Secretary, Frederick A. Stokes. 


—The death is announced of M. Marpon, the ‘discount book- 
seller’ and publisher of Paris, noted for the editions of French 
classics which he published at wonderfully low prices. The for- 
tunes of the house of Marpon & Flammarion were made by the 
writings of Camille Flammarion, the astronomer. 


—Mr. Edward W. Bok, editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, will 
sail for Europe next week in company with his employer, Mr. Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, on an extended trip, which will include England and 
the Continent. : 

— School is the name of a New York weekly, still in its first year, 
which has already, we understand, proved highly useful to persons 
engaged in certain lines of educational work. In its last issue for 
June, it printed likenesses of the local School Commissioners and 
ok Superintendents, and of Presidents Webb and Hunter of the City 
College and Normal College, respectively ; together with the names 
of the’640 successful applicants for admission to the City College, 
the 614 young ladies who have passed into the Normal College, 
and the several thousand boys and girls who have just} been 
graduated from the Grammar Schools. 


—Mary Angela Dickens, eldest grand-daughter of the novelist, 
has written the extra summer number of A// the Year Round. It 
is her first long story. 


—lIn an address on Literature as an International Force, delivered 
by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie at Williams College, the other day, this 
compliment to two comparatively recent books on France oc- 
curred :— 

Such books as Mr. Hamerton’s ‘ Round my House’ and Mr. Brow- 
nell’s ‘ French Traits’ show us how much is to be done in the interpre- 
tation of race to race. International knowledge has heretofore been 
mainly ignorance ; a knowledge made up of partial observations, rooted 
prejudices, and a general lack of clear intelligence. Against this organ- 
ized ignorance, the great books are always bearing their silent testimony, 
and their wide, free interchange means a rapid and general dissipation 
of the old ignorance. Races come together as fast as they understand 
each other, because each race realizes that every other race has its great 
quality and its corresponding work for civilization. 


—Mrs. E. P. Terhune (‘Marion Harland’) and her daughter, 
Mrs, Christine Terhune Herrick, editor and associate-editor, respec- 
tively, of The Home Maker since the magazine was started, about 
two years ago, and Mrs. Mary C. Hungerford, the other associate- 
editor, will sever their connection with that periodical on Sept. 1.° 


. —Mr. Benjamin P. Shillaber (‘ Mrs. Partington ’) has passed his 
seventy-sixth birthday. Though somewhat feeble, he is in full pos- 
session of his faculties, and still has that keen sense of the ludi- 
crous which has popularized his writings. 


—In May, 1889, Mr. John E. Rockefeller of this city contributed 
$600,000 toward the foundation of a Baptist University at Chicago ; 
Mr. Marshall Field of Chicago has given $125,000; and other sub- 
scriptions have brought the fund up to $1,250,000, The Trustees 
have met and organized this month. Fourteen of them are Bap- 
tists; and at their head is Mr. E. Nelson Black of Boston. It is 
understood that Prof. William R. Harper of Yale, a distinguished 
Hebrew scholar, and prominently identified with the Chautauqua 
educational movement, will be the President of the new University. 
Instruction will be begun in the fall of 1892. 
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—The twenty-second annual meeting of the American Philologi- 
cal Association was held last week, at Norwich, Conn,, under the 
Presidency of Prof. Charles R. Lanman of Harvard. 


—Prof. Edward Chickering of the Harvard College Observatory 
announces that Miss C. W. Bruce of this city offers the sum of 
$6,000 during the present year in aiding astronomical research. 
Applications are invited from astronomers of all countries, and 
should be made to Prof. Pickering before Oct. 1, giving complete 
information regarding the desired objects. 


—Mr. Harold Frederic cables to the Z¢mes these notes about a 
recent dinner at which Lord Tennyson and Mr. Gladstone both 
‘were present :— 

The Laureate is much broken by age and illness, and matches his 
physical decrepitude by a very obvious mental slowness. One felt all 
the while that he ought to be in bed rather than at the dinner-table. 
Gladstone, on the contrary, was the life of the whole party, doing the 
most of the talking, yet finding time to eat heartily oak with relish of 
every course, and drinking more champagne than anybody else. It was 
noted at the end of the dinner after the coffee was finished that Mr. 
Gladstone, with 2 spoon, took out all the sugar from the bottom of the 
cup and ate that too with the gusto of a schoolboy. 

A daily paper notes that one of Scott’s characters had a weakness 
for a similar donne- bouche. 

—A writer in The Christian Union says that Prof. Packard, 
who examined Hawthorne for admission to Bowdoin, and was still 
a teacher in the College when the class came back, in 1875, ‘dis- 
tinctly recollected Hawthorne’s excellent Latin themes, and that 


. the young man did well throughout in the classics. Hawthorne 


sat on the front bench, Longfellow being two seats behind him. 
Prof. S. P. Newman, the instructor in rhetoric, was so much im- 

ressed with the charm of the compositions submitted to him by 
Hewtherne, that he would summon the members of his family to 
listen to them. 

—The eleventh annual conference of the American Library As- 
sociation will be held at the Fabyan House, in the White Moun- 
tains, Sept. 9 to 13. There are indications of an unusually large 
gathering. Three papers on the duties of trustees and their rela- 
tions to librarians will be read—two by trustees and one by a libra- 
rian—and will undoubtedly call forth an interesting and valuable 
discussion. Among the special features will be a paper by Dr. 
William T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, on ‘The 
Public Library and the Public School’ and papers on ‘ the esssen- 
tial and the desirable in a public library from the user’s point of 
view,’ by Prof. James K. Hosmer of Washington University and 
Mr. Paul L. Ford of Brooklyn. 

—All the principal sections of ‘The White Mountains’ are in- 
cluded in a new work by Rev. Julius H. Ward, to be illustrated 
by some characteristic bits of scenery. The Appletons will pub- 
lish it. 

—New editions of ‘ Poets’ Homes,’ compiled by R. H. Stoddard 
and others : ‘ Uncle Titus’ and ‘ Swiss Stories,’ by Mme. Spyri; 
and ‘A Half Year at Bronckton,’ by Margaret Sidney, have just 
been issued by D. Lothrop Co. 

—A contributor to the Point of View department in Scrzbner’s 
says :— 

It may be that the present generation of young writers is destined to 


t achievement: Heaven send it—and on the whole I for one fully 
: 2 >in it of a goodly number. But was there ever a generationthat | 


made such an ado over its own attitude and ge peep a about its work ? 
or that had in some respects so large an alloy of the artificial in its frame 
of mind? Perhaps it is only the over-expectant critic who especially 
notices the solemnity of this squaring of the elbows, of this discussion 
of technic—the ‘short-story from’ (note well the hyphen) ; ‘cycle’ of 
novels (with prefatory references to the Comédie Humaine or the recur- 
rence of the oe strain from ‘ Esmond’ to ‘ The Newcomes ’—I 
should have liked to have Thackeray hear it called a ‘ cycle,’ by the way); 
the machinery of dedications, prologues and epilogues; in fine the whole 
disproportion of the cackle to the size of the be-cackled eggs, of however 
excellent quality the latter may be. 

—In London last month there were sold at auction some forty 
MSS. of works chiefly by Wilkie Collins, together with a few by 
Dickens. A collection relating to the play of ‘ The Frozen Deep,’ 
the joint production of the two authors, was knocked down for 

 » the original MS. of the ‘Woman in White’ fetched 320/., 
that of ‘No Name’ 554, ‘Armadale’ to1/, ‘The Moonstone’ 
-125/., and ‘ The New Magdalen’ 22/. The MS. of ‘ The Perils of 
Certain English Prisoners,’ the Christmas Household Words for 
1857, by and Collins, with notes and letters by the for- 
mer, was sold for 2007. The total of the sale reached over 1300/. 

—The following prices were obtained three weeks ago in a Lon- 
don auction room :—Burns's Poems, first (Kilmarnock) edition, in 
morocco case, 100/,; the second (Edinburgh) edition, 14/. 5s.; the 
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third (London) edition, 8/. 15s.; Lord Byron’s ‘Poems on Various 
Occasions,’ Newark, 1807, issued privately by shortly before 
the publication of ‘ The Hours of Idleness’ in the same year, ph 
the rare first edition of Campbell’s ‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ with other 
— Edinburgh, 1799, 9é. §s.; the first — translation of 

Quixote, 13/. 15s.; Geoffrey Chaucer’s Works, black-letter, 
folio, 1542, 25/.; Herrick’s ‘ Hesperides and Noble Numbers,’ 1648, 
17/.; Capt. Johnson’s ‘History of Highwaymen, Murderers, etc.,’ 
first edition, 39/. 10s.; second folio of Shakespeare, 23/. 10.; the 
fourth folio, 24/.; quarto of ‘King John,’ 1622, 22/. 10s.; quarto 
edition of ‘ Sir John Oldcastle,’ 1600, 16/. 15s.; Shakespeare’s Poems, 
with the rare portrait by W. Marshall, 1640, 25/. 10s.; first edition 
of the ‘ Faerie Queen,’ 157. Ios. 


—A London firm of auctioneers recently sold a collection of books 
illustrated by the Cruikshanks, J. Leech, Rowlandson, and others, 
formed by the late Mr. Crawford J. Pocock, of Brighton. A first edi- 
tion of A'Becket’s ‘ Comic History of England,’ woodcuts and etch- 
ings by Leech, brought 5 7s. 6d.; a first of Thackeray’s ‘Comic 
Tales and Sketches,’ with etchings by the author, 21/. 10s.; and of 
the ‘ Book of Snobs,’ 5/. 2s. 6¢. Books illustrated by the Cruik- 
shanks went as follows :—‘ Ingoldsby Legends,’ three series, first 
edition, 20/. 10s.; Brough’s ‘ Life of Sir John Falstaff,’ 4/. 1os.; first 
edition of ‘Peter Schlemihl,’ 57. 10s.; Cruikshank’s ‘My Sketch 
Book,’ 1o/.; Cruikshanks ‘ Comic Almanac,’ 14/. §s.; first edition of 
his ‘Omnibus,’ 157. 10s.; and of his ‘Table Book,’ 7/7. 7s. Ai first 
edition of ‘ Oliver Twist, brought 5/. 15s.; of ‘ Lord Bateman,’ first 
edition, one plate wanting, 9/.; of P. Eagan’s ‘ Life in London,’ 152.; 
of ‘ Grimm’s Popular Stories,’ 50/. ‘The Humorist,’ 12/. 5s. An- 
other copy, uncut, and in the original boards, 32/. 10s. ‘ Life of 
Napoleon: A Hudibrastic Poem,’ by Dr. Syntax, 1o/. Reid’s de- 
scriptive ‘Catalogue of the Works of G. Cruikshank,’ 18/. 15s. 
Westmacott’s ‘ pe. me Spy,’ first edition, 10/ 10s. ‘ Holiday 
Scenes,’ original colored set,6/. Thomas Ingoldsby, surrounded by 
some of the characters portrayed in his legends, drawn in water- 
colors ya Cruikshank, purchased by Dr. Pocock direct from the 
artist, . 
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[Al communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for con- 
venience of reference.| 

, ANSWERS 

1545.—The author of these lines is unknown (I hunted well for him 
once), though they have been falsely ascribed to Ovid. The Horae, by 
the way, given in these stanzas as seven in number, are generally reck- 
oned as twelve, and as children of the year; though Hesioi makes them 
but three in number, and represents them as the daughters of Zeus and 
Themis. Later poets generally reckon them as twelve, though accord- 
ing to some they are ten, and to others, seven. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. H.C. W. 





1548.—The words will be found in Charles Phillips’s oration, 
‘America.’ They refer to Washington. 


AMEs Free LisrRARY, NorTH EASTON, MAss. C8. B. 





[W. B. H. of New York also attributes them to ‘the wonderful Irish 
lawyer and orator,’ a volume of whose speeches he owns. But he calls 
the oration, ‘ Washington.’] 





Publications Received . 
Recrirt of new Povo yo: wed ts acknowledged in this column. Further notice 
any work will end upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.) 


Abel, M. H. Sanitary and Economic Cooking... ... Concord, N. H.: I. H. Watson. 
Edwards, A. : 


Pearl Powder. soc. ......ceeeee.s2+ sees Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Fletcher,C. Me and Chummy................ Washington, D. C.: Ste Pub. Co, 
Foster, J. + Four Great Teachers. §2..........-20e-cesessccseees Scribner & Welford, 
Heim! W._ Cloister Wendhusen. soc.. ....... Chicago: Rand, a & Co. 
Inagaki, M. Japan and the Pacific. Scribner & Welford. 


johnson’s Lives of the Poets. Ed. ‘A. Napier. 3 vols. $4.20. Scribner & Welford 
Kiddle 1 "Tese-Book of Physic. a vole. Oy-om, Semen 


F. The Rag-Picker of Paris. Tr. by B. R. Tucker....Boston: B. R. Tucker. 

"s Julius Cesar, Ed. by K. Deighton. 4oc...... .....Macmillan & Co. 

Sidney, M. Little P. Midway. $1.so.......... .Boston: D, lero Co. 
Sweet, H. A Primer of Spoken MOS QORo Wee's. 0... cece cee cs ens Macmillan & Co. 


Symonde, J. A. Essays. 2 vols, 7§. wibEebags 0 dhe vededhasul Scribner & Welford. 
irgil’s AEneid: Books I.-I1I. Ed. by T. L. Papillon and A. E. m lo eo 


&Co. 
br ag ig Cc Pye oe ent ~ ee: ge Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Wheeler, < Crinkle. ec \ . 

Ee ™ i Vanderpoole Pub. Co. 
Whistler, J. McN. The Centle Art of Making Enemies. eda: moa) mg 
Wilson, C. ” Life of Lord Clive 60C...... 12. .sseceeeeeeeeenees illan & Co. 
Worthy, Mrs. The New Continent. $1 50............. 0 sesseeeee Macmillan & Co. 
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Menon = =o) 
MEMORIAL + + + 


HISTORICAL + 
+ + TABLETS 


EXECUTED IN ENGRAVED BRASS, MODELED BRONZE, 
REPOUSSE BRASS, OR ANTIQUE BRONZE, 
IN COMBINATION WITH CARVED WOOD, 


STONE, MOSAICS, OR COLORED MARBLE. 
PORTRAIT-MEDALLIONS, OR FIGURE-SUBJECT PANELS, 
ARRANGED UPON REQUEST. 


Special sketches submitted, as well as photographs of work already executed. 
Some — Examples of our ennad — can be seen in the Sollowing hist: 









































Princeton Coll: Sony of and te die afans Wi 
= Hopkins Saiversity. t 
Trinity Nor I +t nerals Foot Guards, Ottawa. 
Amherst lege. Bennett Hall, nee, 
Racine College. 1 pag Hospital Cincinnati, ‘Ohio. 
United States Naval Academy. Dean Richmond Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Seton Hall hmond Memorial Library, Batavia, N. Y. 
Jni beat i of New York. Supreme Court Chambers, Auburn, N. Y. 
pee Ds Deaf Mute = Washington, D. C. Court House, aon City, Iowa. 
Lahigh Uni U Denton A ieee teed era, Ny N 
University. anfort! aterson, New . 
Rush Medical College, Chicago, Illinois. 


Uaion Sion Thealogical Seminary, New York. Home for Incurables, Chicago, inois. 

Rutgers College. And many other Co.treces, Hospitars, CuurcHES, 
Was! agin = Lee University. Pusiic Lisrarizs, GOVERMENTAL Buiipines, En- 
8th Co., 7th Regiment, New York. BOWED Buitpincs, etc. 


Send for Iilustrated Hondbook. 


J. & R. LAMB, 


ESTABLISHED - 1857. 59 CARMINE ST., NEW YORK. 


Do you discriminate as to the books that you read ? 

Lf not, why not ? 

You cannot read all that are printed. 

You haven't the time. Many of them are not worth reading. 
Large parts of others are of questionable worth. 

Why not choose the VERY BEST ? 

Why not buy and read 


THE LIBRARY OF AMERICAN 
neces LITERATURE? 
tts the best. 


Every page of these splendid volumes has been carefully selected by the 
able critics, Mr. EpmMunD CLARENCE STEDMAN and Miss ELLEN MACKEY 
HUuTCHINSON from the choicest among the 400,000 volumes copyrighted. 

You can’t come and see the books here. We can’t visit you. But the ex- 
press companies will take a set to your home where you can look it over and if 
these books don’t sell themselves to you, the express company will return them 
with no expense to you. 

If you buy them you can pay for them at the rate of only 


$3.00 per month, 


less than one cent per volume per day. SoLp oNLy By sUBSCRIPTION. Hand 
your subscription to one of our salesmen or mail it to us. In either case we 
send the books direct to you. 


If you read Tue Critic send for five sample portraits free. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 


3 East 14TH StTRExT, New York. 

















CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS: 


With The Best Intentions, 
A Midsummer ge e. By Marion. Har- 
LAND. imo, cloth, @s.005 0; Paper, 50 cents. 
fee aed Faloys and & Spear story of 


Views and Reviews: 


Essays in Appreciation—Literature. By W. 
E. Henuey. Elzevir, 16mo, gilt, top, p, $1.09. -00, 
mm. heneds oon is the —s known author of 


Mine Stic of literature and art. food 09.9 cinerea nea =n 


some of the great figures of the French re} f= 
9 world, and reveal.a style at once light, gracef 


trenchant. 

* A daint little volume in criticism, ht and incis- 
ive, The is py agreeable Pay leaves a 
delicate but decided taste upon the intellectual palate.” 
—Boston Saterday Evening Gasette. 


Famous Women 
Of the French Court. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AND THE END 
OF THE OLD REGIME... Translated 
from the French of IMBERT DE SAINT- 
AMAND, by T. S. Perry. With Portrait. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The culmination cf the ga — brilliant life of the 
French court and of the nobility, of which 
Marie Antoinette was the a figure during _ 
last years before the revolutionary storm broke, is de- 
scribed in this volume with a fascinating vivacity and - 
picturesqueness. 


ALREADY ISSUED: 
The Happy Days of the Em- 


press Marie Louise. 
With Portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Wife of the First Counsel. 


With Portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“He writes con amore of the —_ _ and glitter of 
the First Empire. He brings the reader a gay 
and changing series of social sheschen, vivacious 
animated on every page.”’—Christian Union. 


New Stories for Summer 
Reading. 

EXPIATION. By Ocrave THANET. Illus- 
trated by A. B. Frost. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
Pe cccsetlagty & irited, well-told, and interesting 

n tos 4 Spirite wi an in sas 


Southern st is impressive and a 
a oa 


THE LAWTON GIRL. By HAroip Frep- 
ERIC. 12mo, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 


“The realism is vivid and truthful. It would be 
difficult to find in fiction a stronger sketch.” —Boston 
> 


Journal. 


THE BROUGHTON HOUSE. By Btiss 
Perry. en, $1.25. ite 
“A h l-wri th great anima- 

tion pois 2 en close study of human nature.” —Bos 

ton Saturday Evening Gazette. 

DAY AND NIGHT STORIES. By T. R. 
SULLIVAN. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; paper;59 
cents. 

““Mr. Sullivan is pleasantly original, varied, and ani- 


mated. His stories are carefully finished and quick 
in movement.”—Brocklyn Times. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 BROADWAY, New York. 


Invested to yield a pres- 
ent income of from 6 per 

IDLE cent te 8 per cent with 

one half the prefits. 














Wu. H. PARMENTER, 


oi ders s| MONEY | 


BO Btate Str 
eet, Boston, 
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The Best Books for Public and Private Schools. 


——- 





GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY presents in a series of 
pictures a"connected view of the entire period from the beginning ofhistory to the 
year 31890, Arranged by W. F. Cotuimr, LL. D. Edited by O. R. Wittis, 
Ph.D. Cloth, 400 pp., $x.00. 


BRIEF LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY presents the 
leading facts of anatomy and physiology in such a way as to show clearly the 
reasons why the health of the body require us to follow and avoid certain courses 
of conduct. By Lamont Stittwe.t. Cloth extra, illustrated, 130 pp., 50 cents. 


THE SCHOOL HYMNARY. A collection of devotional: 


and patriotic hymns and tunes for use in public and private schools. By JosEPH 
A. Graves, Ph.D. Boards, 176 pp., 50 cents. 
It has beer the aim of the compiler (1) to select from the best hymns in the lan- 


ont a collection suitable for all the exercises of worship in public or private schools; 
2) to 
wi 


set these hymns to tunes of a worthy and permanent character, which should yet 
thin the musical ability of children; (3) to arrange the tunes so that they could 
be'sung by children with increasing pleasure and profit as their musical attainments 
advanced. The hymns are entirely unsectarian, and are believed to be adapted both 
in word and th t to the purpose of worship in song. 


“ The best book ever printed for teaching beginners to read.” 


COLLARD’S BEGINNER’S READER. Parts I. and II. 
By T. T. Cortarn, Principal Training School, Newark, N. J. Each part con- 
tains 96 pages, substantially bound in board covers, each a0 cents. 


MERRILL’S ARITHMETICAL TABLES, with sugges- 
tive Oral Exercises and Selected Words. Boards, 65 pp., 20 cents. 


FIRST STEPS IN ELECTRICITY. By Cuar.ezs Bar- 
NARD. Describes a series of simple and inexpensive experiments which illustrate 
the general laws underlying the manifestation of the force called Electricity. The 
experiments can be easily performed at home or in school, most of them with 
materials to be found in every household. They explain and illustrate the 
methods by which electricity is made of use in the arts, manufactures, and busi- 
ness, particularly in connection with the telegraph, telephone, electric light and 
railway. Admirably suited to use as a supplementary reader in advanced gram- 
mar and high schools. Cloth. Illustrated, 75 cents. 


THE ELECTRICAL OUTFIT. For the convenience of 
those who cannot readily obtain the different pieces of apparatus mentioned in the 
book (First Steps in Electricity), the publishers have prepared an ELECTK ICAL 
OUTFIT, comprising most of the articles used in performing the experiments 
described, which they will send by mail, securely boxed and post-paid for $z.50. 


HISTORICAL EPOCHS, with a System of Mnemonics. 
A concise but comprehensive and accurate epitome of ancient, medizval, and 
modern history, with a very easy and practical system of mnemonics, whereby the 
dates of the most important events can be readily fixed in the memory. By E, 
A. Firzsmon. Cloth, ramo, 60 cents. 


jue Ameriogn cbealeey 4 taught your map should be a part of the ap- 


THE STRATA MAP. Invented by James T. B. Ives, 
F.G.S. The Strata Map is a device for the more efficient teaching of Physical 
Geography and Elementary Geology in Schools. It consists of aseries of superim- 
posed Maps, of different «colors, representing the several geological formations of 
the district, enclosed in a glazed frame, the whole hinged to admit of examination 
in detail. Size, 30x24 inches. Price, $20.00. 

highs chats tab abilite, vp arties to Bresso Nailin wc net coceale ead 

remit the subscription price direct to the publishers and have the map promptly 

delivered free of express charge. 


“ 


MERRILL’S PENS. We have made arrangements with 
parties in England to manufacture to our order a new line of pens, which, in 
respect te pattern, workmanship and material used, are intended to be the best in 
the world. No. 1, fine and elastic, intended especially for school use, has already 
been received, and will be sent by mail, post-paid, for $1.00 per gross. No. 2 will 
be ready Aug. 14. “It is easy enough to buy pens for so cents per gross, or even 
for a less price, but we have reason to know that there are many, especially among 
teachers, who have had enough of ‘ the cheapest pens’ and will be glad to know 
where they can buy the best.” 





‘LA FRANCE, Notes D’un Américain Recueillies Et Mises 


En Ordre Par A. Dz Roucemonr. An entertaining and instructive reading-book 
for French classes. Cloth, 188 pages, $1.co. 


From Yale College. 


take every opportunity that may present itself to recommend its use.”’-— 
Pror. W. D. Wurrney. : 


“ 
From Dartmouth College. ; 
“We are using ‘La France,’ and with leasure and t.”"—Louis. 
Pottens, Prof. Med. Lang. ss a sa 
From Amherst College. 
“It is almost the ideal book for which I have been looking.””—Pror. W. L. 


Monrtacus. 
From The Critic, New York. : 


“In seventeen short i chaps we are told (in French) all about the soil, climate, 

» industries, social classes, and principal cities of France; and in twenty-two 

chapters more, the educational system, the la and universities, the literature,. 
the arts, the sciences, religion, and tic life of France are discussed.” 


ANECDOTES NOUVELLES. Lectures faciles et amusan- 
tes et Récitations. A new and charming budget of Franco-American Tid-bits. 


excellently adapted for reading, memorizing, or class drill of any kind. Boards, 
40 cents, 


DEUTSCHLAND und DIE DEUTSCHEN. TZ%e tranp 
where German is spoken, and the PEOPLE who speak it. Cloth, $1.00. 


“* An excellent, most useful, and attractive reader for students of German.”’ 
“TI am very much pleased with DeuTscHLAND. It is comprehensive, com: and’ 
practical, and few can read it without entertainment and profit.. It een many 
uestions that are now being asked about the Fatherland.”"—Pror. W. Weis, Union 
College. 


“ The plan is admirable, the topics discussed being such as all intelligent Ameri- 
cans are interested in, and the style of the composition rendering it unusually at- 


- tractive. I do not see how this work can fail of a generous 


acceptance. 
when everything pertaining to Germany awakens among us such eneral interest. 
—Pror. Tu. iy re Sates College. 66 ‘ 


NEUE ANEKDOTEN. Leichte und heitere Sticke sum 
Lesen und Wiedererzithien. In t2mo, boards, 50 cents. 


“*Furnishes the best material for drill in conversation and , and - 
cellent text for guestioning and reading.” ee ee 


ELWALL’S DICTIONARY. English-French and French- 
English. Compact and superbly printed 18mo, 1,300 pp., $2.25. 
“* The newest, most complete and precise, most satisfactory ever published” (1888). 


Teachers like them; Pupils like them; Everybody likes them. 
MERRILL’S NEW COPY BOOKS, Mew Graded System. 


STANDARD SEaRiEs, | INTERMEDIATE SERtEs, | TRracinc SERIES, 
6 Nos. 5 Nos. 2 Nos. 


These New Copy Books have been prepared with the utmost care by practical and 
successful ctors in penmanship, on embody many new and ene A features, 


MERRILL’S PENMANSHIP CHARTS. Complete in 
Three Numbers. The set, $1.50. Single Charts, 50 cents. 


HAILES’ PRACTICAL DRAWING BOOKS. New, Pro- 
gressive, Practical, Industrial and Artistic. By THzopore C. Haizzs, 


InTRopuUCToRY SERIES, | INTERMEDIATE SERIES, | ADVANCED SerRIEs, 
os. x and 2. Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6. Nos. 7, 8, and 9. 


This series of Drawing Books is the fruit of twelve years’ close observation, study 
and a as a drawing master. The author has succeeded in combining the 
princi of beauty, utility, and discipline in every lesson. Several of the most prom- 
inent features are decidedly novel. 

The work is more carefully graded, and while each book is complete in itself, and 
may be used quite independently of the others, or all bear a proper relationship, 
 ) every number is the legitimate ou th of the preceding one. The utmos} 
care has used in the preparation of the plates, and ty | have been: made as per- 
fect as skill and money can produce, while the material is all that can be desired. 


“THE ENCYCLOPADIA OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


and Political Economy has been upon my desk for two years. In that time it has 
furnished me constant assistance upon educational and all collateral matters. No 
other volumes within my reach cover the same ground. It gives me pleasure to 
commend it to teachers and others who deal with the subjects of which it treats. 
with full assurance that they will find it a most valuable FF oe we of their i 
bg Be cere D. Hine, ne wd Le <r ”) Fannin, age os, Conn. 
Sixteen- Descriptive Pamphlet of this great wor sent free to an’ 
one who widlies 00 babe all about it. e 





The publishers invite correspondence with teachers and school officers regarding the introduction of these books. 
Specimen copies will be sent by mail, post-paid, to any teacher or school officer on receipt of the advertised price, which 


amount will be refunded on return of the book or receipt of an order for introduction. All communications should 
be addressed to 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





THE SAUVEUR SUMMER COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 
(Removed from Amherst, Massachusetts, and Oswego, New York, to BurLINGTON, VT.) 
FIFTEENTH SESSION. JULY 9TH TO AUGUST IQTH. 
For Boarp anv Rooms Apprgss Miss H. L. Burartrr, Buatincron, Vr. 
“The Sauveur Summer School of Languages has come to be a recognized factor in the educational work of 
this country.”"—Tue Critic, For catalogues of the School, and circulars of Dr. Saiiveur’s Educational Works, 
Address, Dr. L. Sauvaur, Copaty Terrace, Roxsury. Boston, Mass. 


Vermont Academy. AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 


Of Lan, , Art, Science, Literature, Mathe- 
pe ootond ie a oe ity hag sree matics oll Physical Training. Fourteenth 
thorough h preparation. First-c class facies tt English —_ at eae 7 wg ae July oy — 8. 
Buildings new, large and attractive. Laborat —— or programme address Prof. ON- 
Gyansien, and all facilities. TAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


Able teachers. 
erate, Address VERMONT ACADEMY, ax 

TONS RIVER, VT. PIERCE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
Cottece City, CALIFORNIA. 


WASHINGTON and LEE A First-Class School for Ladies and Gentleman. 
UNIVERSITY, Lexington, Va. Able Faculty; Temperance To Town: Pleasant Cons 
ttnww;)§ne tse and Degrees, Address, POs rest. 

















BOOKS: OLD AND RARE. 
LEGGAT BROS’ WIND FLOWERS.. Publishers, Cuas. H. Kerr & 


Co., Chicago. Author, Luella D. Smith, Hudson, N. 
Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


Y. ‘The volume will be sent postpaid on receipt of price 
MILLION cuRious. & CURPENT, 


—$r.00. 

The Woman's Journal says of these poems—“ They 
are of a sustained and uniform merit. that would have 
given them celebrity in an age less prolific than our own. 

LIBRARIES AND BOOKS i ance 
LIBRARIES FURNISHED CHEAPER THAN 
ANY BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
Mammoth Catalogue furnished upon application. 


DUPRAT & CO., 
Importers of Fine Books, 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
8: CHAMBERS ST.., - ~ NEW YORK, 


349 5TH AVENUE, NEw YorRK, 
Third door west of City Hall Park. 


IPH IGEN 1[A—4 LEGEND < OF THE ——— 
—— es lyrosy a — a: Sold only by the 
al r, 
DAVID G. FRANCIS, seme A. R- Dankow, 40 Niagara St.. Buffalo, N. Y. 
12 East FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YorRK. 


(West of Uniun Square ) 
DEALER IN VALUABLE OLD Anp NEW 


BOOKS. 


Priced Catalogues issued from time to time, 
Sent gratis to any address. 


Rare & Standard Second-Hand Books. 
Booxs Purcuasep ror CasH. CaTatoGues Issuzp. } Bd 
E. W. Jounson, 1336 Broadway. N. Y. City. 




















JOHN PIERCE 


o 76 Nassau Street, New Verk. Modern Poetry. 
Old Bagi Poetry, Old English Literature. First 


ican Editions. Autographs. Out of the way Book. 


Back numbers of Harper, Century, and Scribner, 
ro cents each. Other periodicals at vagery boo 4 rates, 
Send for a catalogue. A.S. CiarK, 34 Park Row. 
New York City. 











you want back numbers of any Magazine or Re- 
view, write to H. WIL LIAMS, 195 WmsT 10TH 
STREET, N. bn ST. NICHOLAS a spec. 











The Critic in Caws 








WirTH the current volume (July-Dec.) THe Critic will complete its tenth 
year. 


The bound volume just issued (Jan.—June, 1890) contains 328 pages of 


choice reading-matter, including notices of 633 new books, and all the current 
news of the English-speaking literary world. 


A new and strong department—that of “Shakespeariana,” conducted by 
the distinguished Shakespearian scholar, Dr. W. J. Rolfe, of Cambridge, Mass.— 
has been added since the last previous volume was issued, and its effect has 
been felt already in the increased and increasing popularity of the paper. 


Browning. Ibsen and International Copyright — these have been the 
“ burning questions’ ’ of the past six months, and they have received exhaustive 
treatment in these columns. For the rest, the fortnightly London Letter of the 
popular English novelist, Mrs. L. B. Walford ; Mr. Alexander Young's weekly 
budget of interesting notes from Boston ; and the department headed “ The 
Lounger,” have been maintained on the plane reached in previous volumes. 


THe Critic is the only American literary weekly that has succeeded. 





Bound voiumes of the new series of THe Critic, in maroon colored cloth 
covers, lettered ia gilt, delivered post-paid on receipt of $2.50. 


Tue Critic Co., 52 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 

A SPECIALTY, 

Reliable Hotse- 

hold Linens, Pure 

Linen Handker- 

chiefs. A cata- 

logue for the ask- 

ing. James McCutcueon & 
Co., “ THe Linen Store.” 

64 West 23rd St., New York. 
Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tazlors and Importers, 
16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 





All the latest London fabrics re 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 





Bank & OFFICE 
FITTINGS. 
Fine Brass Work. 


Spzciac Desicns on 
APPLICATION. 


A. H. Andrews & Co, 
195 Chicago Av., 


hake M Mfg Co. 
76 Firrn Ave., N.Y 










A Brnper : Designed for the use of 
those who desire to preserve the cur- 
rent issues of THe Critic will be sent 
to any address on receipt of seventy- 
five cents. Address, THE CRITIC 52 
Lafayette Place, New York. 





are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
jy StLy DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 

for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Masa 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN 
Opposite THE. (Philli PORT a Church 


E VICTO 


THE WiC ORIA 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, - PRoprietor. 


MonzZTYT. 
ares aoaed Sass 


= are oe cane 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





CHERMERHORN’S Teacnars’ AGsncy. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


E:tabiished, 3 
3 East 14Th rhe § N.¥ 








CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut, Woodside, Hartford. 
H° OME AND COLLEGE, PREPARATORY 





oe ae RLS. Sixteenth year. 

ns it. 17, 2 

- Principal, Miss SARa a Smith. 
Assist. Prin.. Mrs. R. M. Laturop 





meranayeats Lym 
LACK Li St SCHOOL. A family and prepar- 
atory x wl for boys; highest references from 
parents and from members of the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas. G. Bartiatr, A.M., Principal. 





em tay ee. Haven, West End Institute. 
RS. ¥°S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
nly go ti Course of Study and College 
Preparatory Course. Admits to either Smith, 
Vassar, or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 





Connecticut. New Milford. 
ISS BLAKE'S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL. Thorough instruction in English, 
French and German, Music.and Art. Terms: 
Boarding Pupils, $400. Fall term begins Sept. 17, 180. 
College Preparatory Course. 





Connecticut, Norw 

ISS BAIRD'S “INSTITU TE. A Home School 
for Girls and Young Ladies. Number of board- 
ing pupils limited to twenty. Excellent ad- 
— in Music, Art, and the Languages. Gymnasi- 
um. Pleasant grounds., Healthful location. Pupils 
boarded thrcugh the Summer months. Board, Washing, 
and Tuition in the English branches, $300 per scholastic 

year Send for circular. 


Soopecticet, re Norwalk. 

RS. D'S SCHOOL for Girls and Young 
hae re-opens October 2, 1890. Pre- 
pa atory Department 5 for any. pase: 

Complete course in Literature, 


and Art. 
Special Musical Department. Benatiial Beation. Ap- 
plication should be made early. 


Connecticut, Stamford. 

ISS AIKEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Estab- 
lished in 1855. —— ares for college, travel 
andhome. The met Rod by which the mental 

faculties are educated will be found in the second edition 
of Miss Aiken’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Concentrated Attention,” 
now ready, for sale at Brentano’s, 5 Union Square, New 
York. 

Connecticut, Wallingf: 

OSEMARY Y HALL. oe OARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Academ- 
ical and preparatory courses. Principals—Miss 

Lansinc and Miss Ruvu1z Ress. Christmas Term 
aes October 2. For Catalogues address Rosemary 














wos a Co., Washington. 
To fy A Family School for thirty 


dress, 
J. C. Brinsmapg, Principal. 





NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey, Englewood. 
(CC September a4 SCHOOL tag pe Reopen- 
tem| ion a specials 
ty. Pupils ‘admitted to V: es Gece and 
Smith on our certificate. ADALINE W. og hon Crao- 
ung M. Gerrisn, A.B. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


New York City. 4 East s8th St. 
RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR os mga 
Re-opens October 1 








I Facing Central Park, 
New York City, 113 W. 72st St. 
Est E.\D SoH d0L. ir iate, Junior, and 
Primary Dopeeusea al ilitary Drill and 
Gymnasium. 


HESTER Pann A.M., Principal. 





it THe VOUNC 

rst THE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY. 
Boarding and day pupils received throughout 
the school year. French, German, Music = 

Art. Admission to Smith, Vassar and Wellesle 

certificate.of the Principal, Miss Eunice D. Sewall. 


New Jersey, Hackettstown. 

ACKETTSTOWN \(. J.) INSTITUTE has 
wide reputation as college preparatory for 
yout men. Ladies’ college: music, art, oe 

cntion ; best building of its ems new labora wa gt 
commodates nearly 200 3 ladies refu: San 
lack of room for past eight pean: 3 years ; young 
men refused for seven of these years ; sixteenth year 
September 4. Catal * ae Rev. Gzorce H. 
Wuitney, D.D., Preside: 








w Jersey, Hoboke 
TEVENS SCHOOL. *The Academic Depart- 
ment of the Stevens Institute of hg ti Ho- 
boken, N. J. Re-opens, Sept. 17, ——, ‘upils 
prepared for Schools of Science and Coll Pre- 
paratory Class $75 perannum. All other C peste $150 
per annum. 





New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Will re- 
open Sept. 24th. Students prepared for College. 





New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
R SCHOOL. Boarding School for Boys and 
Young Men. Prepares for the best Colleges, 
—, Schools or Business 
. COOK, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master. 








NEW YORK. 


New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 


ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful. A refined Christian Home. 
New Building ready next — Session begins 
Sept. 10, 1890. Send for Cai 
. Ss. Fassan, D.D., President. 








New York, Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia Heights. 


HE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL” yea GIRLS. 
Will reopen October rst, 1 
New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
OLDEN HILL SCHOOL. A preparatory —— 
for boys. Sixth yoors ins September 24. $450 
perannum. Jouxn M. Cross, A.M., Pade’ 











MARYLAND. 





napolis. 
T. OuN's: COLLEGE. 1o1st Session commence, 
> ss rset of Stud “e ht Departments and Four 
ah uildings heated by steam. 
the Presidents 
Somscns wt ety oF D., Ph.D. 











MASSACHUSETTS. 





Massachusetts, Amhers 
G. WILLIAMS’ SELECT FAMILY 


RS. RG 
M School, for a limited number of young ladies, 
with younger sisters when desired. Lagertoe 
advantages in all respects. $350. 





Massachi 
HE CAMB! MBRIDG GE p SCHOOL AND MARGA- 
RET WINTHROP HAL English, Classi- 
and Elective Courses ie Girls. Home 
comforts and social cultivation. Building and furni- 
ture new. No crowding. Applicants must be over 


ddress, 
Mr. aawoh Giiman, Cambridge, Mass. 
Massachusetts, Springfield. 


OME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
H “ Tus Eis.” Miss ig Principal. Cer- 

tificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. 
Quincy Method for Children. 


MER ENSE, Oe 
W 


N Bowland ‘The 
vance will cover pret 
m, hocinniog Ave. 27. "Senor cataonue 











Ohe ‘Gf thé half- 
> 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Case Hanorer NB Selon samme 








Newburgh, N.Y. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S 
I SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The twenty-fifth year will begin September 25, 
1890 
New York, 1961 Madison Ave., near rasth St. 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Certifi. 
a admits to Wellesly and other colleges. Pri- 
ary Departments. Elective advanced Courses. 
Re-opens 3 Cet. ist. Miss NortH andMiss Barngs, 


Principals. 


New York City, 343 Madison Avenue. 
ARNARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Degrees 
B given by guy * Coile Fall entrance ex- 
aminations begin Septem . 29. Free Sch 











New York cy. amt 
HE MISSE REAKS. ‘BOARDING AND 
Day ScHoot ror Younc Lapigs AND CuILp- 


REN. with Kindergarten, re-opens Oct. ist. 
a sent on == 


eppreepen. Bt 
TN NDON WALL” "A Girls’ Boardin; and Day 


Seneol. 42nd wag Circulars by mail. SamugL 
W. Buck, A 








New York, Tarrytcwn-on-the-Hudso 
Iss BULKLé Y'S BOARDING . AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will re-open Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 17th. 


OHIO. 











VUhio: Painesville 
AKE ERIE SEMINARY. Course of study liberab 
andthorough. Excellent ac vantages in Natural 


Ail Music and Art. Miss Mary Evans, 


Ohio, Columbus, 151 Fast Broad St. 

ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL for Young Ladies, r5t E. Broad St., 
Columbus, O. Special advanta apain Lan 

Literature, Music, Art, Home and Social Culture. wage: 
term — Sept. 25th, 1890. New School Building. 








OxFORE o ) College for Young Ladies. Famous 

Classical and Finishing School. 22 teachers. 

180 students. The 4/ma Mater of Mrs. Presi- 

dent Harrison. Conservatory of Music and Art, 

a vacation parties. Rev. Favs WALKER, Presi- 
ent 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania, Bustleton, near Philadelphia. 

T. LUKE’S SCHOOL. A highclassschool. Ex- 
ceptionally healthful location. Delightful sue- 
roundings. Doing good work. Prepares for any 

College or business. Boys sent this year to Yale, Har- 
vard, and Princeton. care of vounger boys. 
Number limited. TAS. H. STROUT, Prin. 








pepenrivante, Chambe 
IL OLLEGE Fok YOUNG WOMEN. 
Fifty miles southwest of in famous 
Cumberland Valley. From Balt! four 
hours, Philadelphia five, New York seven, Pittsburg 
nine. Six trains daily. Border climate, — 
bleak north. $250 per year for d, room, etc. 
all College Studies except Music and Art, Sates thats 
College and Art School. Music D. ment, ae year, 
144, independent of free classes. Full Faculty. ‘Col- 
lege Course B.A. degree. Music College B.M. Hand- 
some park, large buildings, steam heat, gymnasium 
ae , laboratory, etc. Annex No. 2 finished 
pt. 1,1 


oe lvania, Lan 
EATES’ INSTITUTE, The Rev. Mont- 
oiee R. Hoopgr, M.A., Headmaster. 
Four boys received as members of the Head- 

ng’ . family, At present there are two vacancies. 

mood has sent boys to Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, tua ia, Lehigh, , Amherst, Trinity, West Point, 
Annapolis, etc., and has not had a candidate for admis: 
sion rejected. 


, with 40 new rooms, 








oo er , Liti 
HALL * SEMINARY. —A School for 
Girls and Young Ladies, at Lititz, Lancaster 
Co.,Pa. 7th year. A safe, comfortable school 
home ; thorough methods; carefu! Ger ae of the 





ship cf $150 offered to the student that passes the best 
examination into the Freshman Class. d 


pupil ; advanced Courses of tudy ; very 
pleasant locaalen ; steam heated ; Seso per year. 





»an 
Chemical Laboratories admitting special students. Cir- 
culars upon application to Secretary. 





New York City, 624 Madison Ave , near soth St. 
HE BENTLEY Scuogs. FOR ee. 
e-opens, at above Ist, 1 
Wess Jonzs, A.B. cs ee Principat” 
en until September, Box 126, Far kines. 





New York City, rs East 65th Street. 
ae | CHISHOLM’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Boys’ Classes. 


ror oe Mead: 
EADVIL LLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. Ed- 
ucates for the Christian oe. 2 Rom dps 
and tuition free. An entrance fee 
Ras. heat and care of room. All expenses pi tng 
erm begins Sept. 30 Address Rev. A. A. Liver- 
morE, D.D., Prest., Meadville, Pa. 





Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 4 1 Waleet _ 
HOROUGH RENCH “ANB P 
Home ae. ror Twenty Girts. sOnder che 
charge of Mme. Rouse: Clerc and Miss Marion 
L. Pecke. French warranted to be spoken in two years. 
Terms, = Sx ayear. Address Mme. H. Cuirrc. 





New York City, 55 West 47th Street. 


~| M 1SS Singoes's AEBOM FOR GIRLS bs 
re n October t ree boardin; upils 
ped into the family. = 


New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
HE MISSES GRAHAM. (Successors t 
tablished 





to 
Misses Green) Es ” a. this 
school costnans the po awe 
thorough instruction das department, for aes See it 
has hitherto been so favorably known. 








tgs bg ge 
OOL FORGIRLS. Seventh year. 








Tene Re-opens Sept. 17th. Address 
Miss Marig Houes Bisuor for catalogue. 
eee 





ennessee, Nashvi 
7 ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. ‘Ten Fellow- 
ships, $100 each, with free tuition, open to 
uates wishing to pursue higher courses. 
Address Wits Wituiams, Secretary. 





rons hous 








